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AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XI:2, Summer 1959. 


1574. Hawkins, Hugh D. “Three University Presidents Testify,’ pp. 
99-119. When Johns Hopkins died in 1873, twelve men set about to 
establish the university to which the Baltimore financier had left a for- 
tune. At best “only well-informed amateurs” in the field of education, 
the trustees sought advice from experts. Three university presidents— 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, James B. Angell of Michigan, and Andrew 
D. White of Cornell—responded generously. Eliot, who underwent a 
grueling seven-hour interview with the trustees, later wrote to Daniel 
Coit Gilman, first president of Johns Hopkins, that he had “told them 
all I knew & a great deal more.” It was the pioneering work of Eliot, 
Angell, and White and “their sympathetic co-operation that bulwarked 
. . . the early success of the Johns Hopkins.” 


1575. Morgan, H. Wayne. “The Utopia of Eugene V. Debs,” pp. 120- 
135. Eugene V. Debs, leader of the Socialist party from its formation 
in 1901 to his death in 1926, envisaged a political, social, and economic 
system which was “nothing less than a Utopia.” Insisting on the pres- 
ence of a class struggle in America, rejecting any idea of reforming 
capitalism, Debs, who was twice jailed for his beliefs, incessantly cam- 
paigned for ‘the Utopia that would spell the end of want and exploita- 
tion.” His Utopia, based on common ownership of property and common 
wealth for all, was to be accomplished by common consent and common 
action. ‘What placed Debs most squarely in the tradition of American 
radicalism was his reliance on common sense, on education, on the ballot 
instead of the bullet to achieve social reform.” 


1576. Buitenhuis, Peter. ‘From Daisy Miller to Julia Bride: ‘A Whole 
Passage of Intellectual History,’” pp. 136-146. “The ‘old American 
freedom’ of the relations between the sexes that [Henry] James had 
treated quite uncritically in Daisy Miller came in for critical appraisal in 
Julia Bride.” Daisy's innocent attitude toward the between 
the sexes and her ignorance of the causes of her fate contrast sharply with 
the attitude and awareness of Julia, “a symbolic figure who embodies 
many of James’s ideas about social change in America in the twenty years 
he had been absent from it.” She is a focus for a crticism of the new, 
money-hungry society. James believed that the “old American values of 
individualism and self-reliance had been corrupted into selfishness and 
self-aggrandizement.” 


1577. Fishwick, Marshall. “F.F.V.’s,” pp. 147-156. Although time 
has been hard on the planter aristocracy, “the shining image of the 
F.F.V.’s (First Families of Virginia) remains.” The descendants of the 
old aristocratic society which emphasized manners, thoroughbred horses, 
and hounds and the horn, still remain in control in the Old Dominion 
despite the infiltration of wealthy Yankees. ‘The person who holds the 
real power and respect of the community will generally be a native Vir- 
ginian—one whose grandfather commanded the same power and a 
In rural Virginia “the old-time aristocracy has not given up, or sunk into 


| 
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decadence, as Southern novelists suggest.” When the Colonel walks up, 
the Snopeses quiet down. 


1578. Lowenherz, Robert J. “Roger Williams and the Great Quaker 
Debate,” pp. 157-165. Two factors explain the violent and turbulent at- 
mosphere of the debate between Roger Williams and the disciples of 
George Fox in 1672: (1) The persecution and suffering of the eis 
at the hands of the Massachusetts Puritans was still fresh in the mind of 
everyone at the debate; (2) Roger Williams “associated the highly sub- 
jective moral doctrine of the Quakers of his time with the anarchistic 
element that had caused him such vexation in the early days of the Rhode 
Island Colony. . . . He believed that the extreme individualism of the 
Quakers was potentially as dangerous as the authoritarianism of the 


Massachusetts Puritans.” 


1579. Smith, Lincoln. ‘The Moderator in Eclipse,” Pp. 166-177. The 
Moderator of the New England town meeting is ‘‘one of the most revered 
citizens in his community.” Since he is the elected official who best sym- 
bolizes unity within the community, he must exhibit complete personal 
and professional integrity; he must be impartial, prudent, decisive. His 
influence, however, has been on the decline in the last few decades. The 
town meeting form of government, under attack by the experts as a 
sentimental luxury, is being eliminated or drastically modified, especially 
in the growing, industrialized communities. The town manager, repre- 
sentative council, representative town meeting forms of government 
reflect the growing shift of direct political responsibility from towns- 
people to experts. ‘““The objective is to substitute business efficiency for 


agrarian democracy.” 


1580. Lerner, Max. ‘‘Notes on Literature and American Civilization,” 
pp. 211-224. The problem of a democractic culture is to establish a 
“two-way circuit of creativeness’” between “‘the subtilizing and civilizing 
standards set by the leadership elite, and the barbarizing and vitalizing 
energies of the people.” Although we have reached the point where “the 
mathematical equation is agi the word as a symbol of man,” we 
shall have to turn again to the man-of-letters to mediate between the new 
scientific knowledge and its implications for man. The formidable task 
ahead is to unify man’s individual and social universe through verbal 


symbols. 


1581. Pargellis, Stanley. ‘Clio in a Strait Jacket,” pp. 225-231. To enroll 
history as a social science in college and university curricula damages the 
cause of both scholarship and education and fosters the embittered division 
between history and the social sciences. ‘History, neither full-fledged 
social science nor full-fledged humanity, is the indispensable link be- 
tween the two.” History should be recognized once again in America as 
a separate discipline. 
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1582. Bibliography: Sanford, Charles L., and others. ‘“Writings on the 
Theory and Teaching of American Studies,” pp. 232-242. 


1583. Van Nostrand, Albert D., and others. “American Studies Disser- 
tations in Progress,” pp. 243-251. 


1584. Koster, Donald N., and others. “Articles in American Studies, 
1958,” pp. 252-314. 
— Kenneth G. Johnston 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVIII:3, Summer 1959. 


1585. Jarrell, Randall. ‘Poets, Critics and Readers,” pp. 277-292. The 
poet today has reasons to complain. In addition to making a living and 
writing for a dwindling audience, he must deal with the critics. Critics 
are of little help to the poet. They are likely to condemn excellence and 
praise mediocrity. They seldom agree among themselves. They usually 
act as the poet’s competitors rather than his interpreters. They are fallible 
human beings, subject to the same pressures of environment and the 
unconscious as a the past proves that good critics are more rare 
than good poets. The poet needs readers who will respect his originality, 
his essential nature; who read ‘‘widely, joyfully, and naturally”; and 
who read not to criticize or to teach, but who “read at whim.” 


1586. Shapiro, Karl. “Modern Poetry as a Religion,” pp. 297-305. 
Modern poetry (defined here as writings of about the decade 1915-1925) 
“is a surrogate for religion.’”” When four of the chief moderns—Pound, 
Eliot, Yeats, and Stevens—are examined in relation to religion, certain 
patterns emerge. All of them, except Eliot, dissociated themselves from 
religion, although they all adhered to some form of the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin. All are anti-humanist, anti-rationalist, and anti-science. Modern 
poetry rejected symbolism, “the poetry-religion of the late nineteenth 
century,” and substituted the culture religion fathered by Pound. Magic 
was to Yeats a means for fashioning and exploring the culture mystique. 
For the same purpose, Stevens played with a theory of the imagination; 
Pound turned to fascism; Eliot exploited religion. This culture religion 
“has all the earmarks of puritanism at its worst.” 


1587. Hall, Donald. “Ah, Love, Let Us Be True: Domesticity and His- 
tory in Contemporary Poetry,” pp. 310-319. An enemy of contempor 
poetry is domesticity—i.e., an attitude “of provinciality and evasion frhich 
results in a reliance on the domestic at the expense of the historical.” 
There is nothing wrong with poets’ getting married, raising families, and 
writing poems to their wives, children, and friends. The danger is that 
may write falsely and sentimentally and imply that only family and 
friends or “the local and the tangible” exist in a dark, meaningless world. 
The poet can escape from the narrow corner of domesticity, not by re- 
jecting his subject, but by ‘adding to it a judgment based upon an act 
of the historical imagination.” 
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1588. Langbaum, Robert. ‘The New Nature Poetry,” pp. 323-340. The 
distinguishing quality of the new nature poetry is its vigorous avoidance 
of the pathetic fallacy, its awareness of the “non-human otherness” of 
nature. Although in some respects our best nature poetry since Words- 
worth, Robert Frost’s poems stop short of the modern concepts of nature 
which have been created by Freud and Frazer as well as by Darwin. 
Analyses of more radically 20th-century poems by Wallace Stevens, Mar- 
ianne Moore, Richard Wilbur, Richard Eberhart, and W. S. Merwin 
show that the new nature poetry makes use of current ideas about the 
unconscious, aesthetics, and the origins of culture in order to reanimate 
nature and increase its ‘“‘otherness and unknowability.” 


1589. Whittemore, Reed. “Aesthetics in the Sonnet Shop,” pp. 344-353. 
The students in creative writing classes (poetry division) necessarily have 
two major characteristics: a wide divergence as to talent and training 
and a lack of agreement on literary values. Since the works discussed are 
their own, the students are likely to be passionately committed to literary 
tastes that would be considered subversive and firmly suppressed in other 
English courses. Disorganized and argumentative, these classes are re- 
garded with skepticism by most English departments. Yet, if creative 
writing courses teach not primarily creative writers, but future business- 
men and housewives — then they may be vital assets to any English 
department. For a man who has struggled to write his own verse will 
more certainly understand the meaning and values of poetry than one 
“who has dealt with poetry at the distance prescribed in conventional 
courses in literature and aesthetics.” 


1590. Alvarez, A. “The Limits of Analysis,” pp. 367-375. During the 
past thirty years one dry-as-dust, a criticism that exploits the critic's sen- 
sitivity, has been supplanted by another, a criticism that exploits a 
method. The New Criticism was needed to restore “that sense of analysis 
without which good criticism is impossible.’ There is a difference, how- 
ever, “between a sense of analysis and analysis as an end in itself.” This 
is essentially the difference femaen primary and secondary criticism. 
Secondary criticism is concerned ‘‘more with its own processes than with 
the work of art.” Primary criticism, on the other hand, is criticism that, 
“as rationally, deliberately and lucidly as possible, gives a sense of what 
the poetry is like.’ Its two essential elements are ‘judgment and intui- 
tive pertinacity.” 


1591. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “If You Don’t Mind My Saying So,” PP: 
376, 378, 380, 382. To the objection that contemporary poetry is diffi- 
cult and obscure, T. S. Eliot has answered that the good poets must have 
“the sensitiveness and consciousness to perceive that they feel = 
from the preceding generation, and therefore they must use words dif- 
ferently.”” The question remains, however, whether those who ‘‘use words 
differently” also use them effectively. Poetry is needed more than ever 
before to transmit “those value judgments upon which a civilization de- 
pends.” Yet contemporary poetry attracts only a small portion of the 
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reading public, largely because of certain perverse theories held by the 
poets. One of these theories is the “fantastical insistence that every line 
of every poem should be ‘pure poetry.’”’ 


1592. Berryman, John. “From the Middle and Senior Generations,” Pp. 
384, 386, 388, 390. This essay-review of new works by Theodore Roeth- 
ke, Karl Shapiro, E. E. Cummings, and William Carlos Williams con- 
trasts the methods of Robert Lowell and Theodore Roethke; debates the 
question as to whether in America there can be a sense of a generation of 
poets; discusses the ‘‘self-reformation” goal of poets; and evaluates the 
successes, failures, and mannerisms of Roethke, Shipiro, Cummings, and 
Williams. 


1593. Gunn, Thom. ‘‘Seeing and Thinking,” pp. 390, 392, 394, 396. 
An essay-review on recent books by Charles Tomlinson, Donald Hall, and 
Howard Nemerov. Each of these poets illustrates different uses of visual 
imagery. Tomlinson’s images are frequently brilliant, but they fail to 
unite satisfactorily with their meanings. The best poems of Donald Hall, 
on the other hand, successfully integrate image and meaning. Nemerov 
is at the opposite extreme from Tomlinson. He generalizes without being 
pompous or vague, but he “owes nothing to the imagist or post-imagist 
writer.’ Tomlinson may have “a painter's eye. But Hall and Nemerov 
each have something more to the point, a poet’s mind.” 

— H. B. Rule 


AMERICAS (PAN AMERICAN UNION), XI:6, June 1959. 


1594. Nujfiez, Estuardo. ‘The Byrons and America,” pp. 28-29. In 1768, 
Commodore John Byron published his Narrative, in which he relates the 
strange details of the shipwreck of the Wager in the Strait of Magellan. 
This book influenced Lord Byron, John Byron’s grandson, in the descrip- 
tions of nature found in Don Juan, ‘“‘Layda,’ ‘The Island,” and Childe 
Harold. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XLI, January 1959. 


1595. Newton, Willoughby. “A Study of John Donne’s ‘Sonnet XIV,’ ” 
pp. 10-12. The metaphors of the poem are illuminated by insights from 
Paul Tillich’s Love, Power and Justice. The compulsion besought of God 
is an imposition of His power, in which is truly expressed His love and 
justice. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XV:2, Summer 1959. 


1596. McElderry, B. R. Jr. ‘The Conservative as Novelist: Herman 
Wouk,” pp. 128-136. In spite of what many “jaundiced critics’ say, 
there is a great talent behind the novels of Herman Wouk. This talent 
is prevented from attaining its highest peak by Wouk’s conservatism. The 
Caine Mutiny and Marjorie Morningstar have common weaknesses—a 
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sudden and unrealistic reversal near the end. Wouk’s desire to settle for 
the status quo (“‘It is better for a ship to go down with an obedient crew, 
than live to fight by displacing an incompetent and unstable commander’; 
“In the family, a return to the double standard of sex morality is es- 
—? distorts a great talent into novels that are structural and artistic 
ailures. 


1597. Haller, John M. ‘Robert Graves in Lecture and Talk,” pp. 150- 
155. Haller records his subjective impressions of Graves as a lecturer 


and conversationalist. 
— James L. Roberts 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII:8, January-April 1959. 


1598. Barry, James D. ‘The Literary Reputation of George Eliot's Fic- 
tion: A Supplementary Bibliography,” pp. 176-182. This list supple- 
ments the bibliographies of John P. Anderson, George Willis Cooke, and 
Frank Waldo and é A. Turkington, adding items from The Athenaeum, 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, and The Times (1856-1956) and 
lists only signed and anonymous criticism (not biography) and reviews 
of Eliot’s fiction. 


1599. Stewart, Stanley, comp. ‘“‘Carson McCullers, 1940-1956: A Select- 
ed Checklist,” pp. 182-185. This list excludes references to the screen 
version of The Member of the Wedding and most reviews of the play, 
as well as translations and writings in foreign languages. It includes 
fiction and non-fiction publications in books, periodicals, and paperbacks 
by the author and writings, including reviews, about the author. The list 
is not generally 


1600. White, William. “Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s Bibliography of John 
Donne: A Review with Addenda,” 186-189. The author reviews the 
third edition of Keynes's bibliography, noting some of the “‘surprisingly 
few” errors, and adds over 200 items “to 1900-1957 Donneana.” 


1601. Stratman, Carl J., comp. ‘Unpublished Dissertations in the History 
and Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957: Part II,” pp. 190-192. This list con- 
tinues Part I (AES, I1:5, Item 526) with works on Daniel, Kyd, Mar- 
lowe, and Shakespeare, general works on the 17th century, and works on 
17th-century individual writers through Fletcher. (To be re 

— H. E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXIII:3, 
March 1959. 


1602. England, Martha Winburn, ‘‘The Grass Roots of Bardolatry,” pp. 
117-133. This study of attitudes toward Shakespeare as seen is the peri- 
odical press of England, concentrates largely on the decade from Garrick’s 
first public announcement of his Shakespeare Jubilee in Stratford-upon- 
Avon to his death in 1779. The Stratford Jubilee of 1769 prefigured 
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romanticism, and the popular press explicated the concepts dramatized 
at Stratford. The analogue of the Poet as Creator was accepted by the 
public at large despite cries of “Blasphemy” from rational and pious na- 
tures. Shakespeare was made the proving-ground of literary theory and 
elevated to a position above rational criticism by those who satirized the 
jubilee itself no less than by those who eulogized the event. Criticism, 
conceived of as emotional and subjective, underwent a wide-spread 
democratization, with an accompanying flouting of scholarly authority. 
Paradoxically, the anti-intellectualism resulted in a new and popular form 
of intellectualism which took as its fields of study not general dicta (for 
Shakespeare’s perfection was acknowledged) but the particulars of psy- 
chology, historical data, and language study. 


1603. Gordan, John D. ‘New in the Berg Collection: 1957-1958,” pp. 
134-147. Among authors represented by autograph letters and/or manu- 
scripts are A. E. (George William Russell), J. M. Barrie (A Kiss for 
Cinderella), Arnold Bennett (Notebook for Riceyman Steps), George 
Borrow, Charlotte and Patrick Branwell Bronté, Lewis Carroll, G. K. 
Chesterton, Joseph Conrad (‘‘A Smile of Fortune”), Norman Douglas, 
George Eliot, Ronald Firbank (corrected typescript of The Artificial Prin- 
cess), Lady Gregory, John Gunther (corrected typescripts of Death Be Not 
Proud), Thomas Hardy, Leigh Hunt, C. S. Lewis (The Screwtape Letters), 
Somerset Maugham (film play of The Razor's Edge). Among authors 
represented by published books are Henry Adams (1904 edition of Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres), William Cullen Bryant (Poems, 1821), 
William Gerhardi (Futility, dedicated to Katherine Mansfield), and D. 
H. Lawrence (presentation copy of The Rainbow). (To be continued.) 


1604. Potts, Abbie Findley. ‘‘Butterflies and Butterfly-Hunters,” pp. 148- 
152. The lines from Shakespeare’s Coriolanus (1.ii1.62ff.) referring to 
young Marcius’s persecution of butterflies are echoed in Pope’s Dunciad 
(IV, 421-436) which in turn are echoed in Wordsworth’s “Lines to a 
Butterfly.” This instance of “literary filiation” is of interest in three 
ways: (1) it illustrates the shift from the Augustan Age to the Romantic 
Movement; (2) it underlines the debt of all new movements to satire; 
(3) it delineates a stage in the movement from implicit to explicit mean- 
ing. (This is No. 7 in the series on The Case for Internal Evidence.) 
{For earlier articles see AES, 1:10, Item 1405; II:2, Item 143.} 


1605. MacGillivray, J. R. “A New and Early Poem by Coleridge,’ pp. 
153-154. In the Cambridge Chronicle for July 31, 1790 appeared a poem 
entitled ‘The Abode of Love,” and signed “S.T.C.” Although never 
acknowledged by Coleridge this may well be his first published poem. 
Besides the initials, there is other evidence for his authorship. This was 
a time when he was much preooccupied with love, having become infatu- 
ated ‘‘with Mrs. Evans and her daughters collectively and with Mary 
Evans in particular.” Besides, a number of the words and some of the 
thymes (move—love—rove; blaze—gaze) recur in other early poems by 
Coleridge. The poem is printed in fall 
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1606. Pope, Myrtle Pihlman, (comp.). “A Critical Bibliography of 
Works by and about Francis Thompson,” pp. 155-161. Continues the bib- 
liography introduced in BNYPL, LXII:11 and continued in BNYPL, 
LXIII:1 (See AES, 11:2, Item 144). This installment lists books and 
articles on Thompson, collections of Thompson’s own critical essays, a 
chronological list of individual essays, including the place and publication 
date of their first appearance, separately published essays, and biographies 
written by the poet. (To be continued.) 


, LXIII:4, April 1959. 


1607. Pope, Myrtle Pihlman, (comp.). “A Critical Bibliography of 
Works by and about Francis Thompson (conclusion), pp. 195-204. 
Lists and annotates under his Javenilia and Notebooks, plays, a note- 
book of early poems, and several exercise books containing early versions 
of some of the poems. There follows a chronological listing of the poetry, 
with original periodical publication noted. The bibliography is completed 
by a list of the separate printings of ‘The Hound of Heaven.” [For pre- 
vious installments, see AES, II:2, Item 144; and Item 1606 above. } 


1608. Gordan, John D. ‘New in the Berg Collection, 1957-1958 (Part 
II—Conclusion),” pp. 205-215. Describes autograph letters, manuscripts 
or first editions of George Moore, John Henry Newman, Ouida, Walter 
Pater, Rowland Evans Robinson, Bernard Shaw, Sir Osbert Sitwell, George 
Sterling, and Clark Ashton Smith, Robert Louis Stevenson, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, Henry David Thoreau, Mark Twain, H. G. Wells, 
and William Butler Yeats. [For other authors, see AES, Item 1603 
above. } 


, LXIII:6, June 1959. 


1609. Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. ‘The History of the Ballet in England, 1660- 
1740,” pp. 275-291. Although during the Commonwealth, pom dance 
performances almost ceased, the popularity of the dance is shown by the 
publication in 1651 of John Playford’s English Dancing Master. With 
the Restoration, interest in theatrical dancing received a new stimulus 
from France via the return of Charles II from years of exile at the French 
court. Pepys’s diary refers to a dance craze among the people. Most 
stage dancing at this time was confined to divertissements in plays and 
operas. The Duke of Monmouth encouraged the development of the 
more complex opera-ballet, culminating in the most elaborate of the 
Stuart masques, Calisto. Important dancer-choreographers of this period 
were Josias Priest, who may have collaborated with Purcell, and Jo Hayns, 
who danced in the first performance of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme and helped direct Shadwell’s version of The Tempest. Visiting 
commedia dell’ arte companies also influenced musical and theatrical en- 
tertainments. To John Weaver, a provincial dancing master and author 
of An Essay towards a History of Dancing (1717), who strove to free 
the English dance from continental influences, we owe the development 
of the serious modern ballet d’action. 


— 
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1610. Fogel, Ephim G. ‘Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats for Canon- 
ical Scholars (Part II),” pp. 292-308. (For Part I, See AES, II:8, Item 
1003.) Attempted attribution on such internal evidence as thought, style, 
and diction is dangerous. Uses of internal evidence by R. W. Chambers 
(Shakespeare’s part in The Booke of Sir Thomas More), David Erdman 
(the Coleridge canon) and Cyrus Hoy (Fletcher’s part in the Beaumont 
and Fletcher canon) are convincing. But the method has been misused 
by R. W. Bond (in his edition of John Lyly) and particularly by Sherbo 
in his attribution to Dr. Johnson of “An Essay on Elegies’ (See AES 
II:6, Item 671), using definitions in the Dictionary as a basis for refuta- 
tion, and by Lord in his attribution to Marvell of the Second and Third 
Advices to a Painter (See AES, 11:2, Item 143), on literary grounds. 


1611. Szladits, Lola L. “Norman Douglas, Gymnasiast,” pp. 309-317. 
Critics thus far have paid little attention to the sources of Douglas’s hu- 
manistic learning. Born in Austria of a Scottish father and Scottish- Ger- 
man mother, he was sent to various English private schools, which he 
detested, eventually finishing his formal education in Karlsruhe, Germany. 
Here he pursued the typical Gymnasium curriculum emphasizing Latin 
and Greek, and developed a typical German longing for the Mediter- 
ranean countries, which fused well with the love of natural history that 
he had developed in England. Not an ambitious student, he never gradu- 
ated from the Gymnasium, but there is some evidence that he learned 
Greek well under Dr. Gustave Wendt. The Berg Collection of the New 
York Public Library has acquired an exercise book of his school essays, in 
German, on Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, and Schiller’s Greek Gods, 
with his master’s comments and corrections. The essay based on Thucyd- 
ides is reprinted, with English translation. 

— Robert A. Colby 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, III:3, Summer 1959. 


1612. Gross, Harvey. “Music and the Analogue of Feeling: Notes on 
Eliot and Beethoven,” pp. 269-288. In the 19th century, composers and 
writers saw and established a close connection between music and litera- 
ture. We now recognize that syntax and meter in poetry are like harmony 
and measure in music, and that, futhermore, there is a spiritual affinity 
between the two arts. T. S. Eliot has used this affinity in his poetry; in 
The Wasteland he atpevnaeire in orchestral form for poetic effect and 
in the Four Quartets he achieved more careful and formal musicality in 
the complex harmonic structures and tonalities in the poems. Eliot’s pur- 
pose was to enlarge the power of language by making poetry evoke the 
same states of feeling music does, to increase the number of ways in which 
ideas could be perceived. Beethoven’s problem was the reverse—he strug- 
gled to make music articulate specific ideas rather than abstractions only. 
A comparison of Eliot’s Four Quartets with some of Beethoven’s work 
reveals that the poet learned much from the composer, and that both men 
sought to expand the possibilities of their arts. 
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1613. Miller, James E., Jr. “Walt Whitman and the Secret of History,” 
pp. 320-336. Such 20th-century poets as Hart Crane, Dylan Thomas, 
Garcia Lorca, and Allen Ginsberg have celebrated Whitman as an eccen- 
tric and exiled comrade-poet. But the 19th century had two opposing 
images of Whitman. One, created by the poet himself and his friends, 
was that of the incredibly pure Good Gray Poet; the other was an equally 
unbelievable picture of sexual indecency and moral depravity. The ambi- 
valent responses of Emerson, Lanier, and Swinburne to Whitman reflected 
this split image. Only Henry Adams in his search for the meaning of 
history was able to bridge the gap in the evaluation of Whitman. Adams 
realized that Whitman was the only American poet who had portrayed 
sex as a force. To Whitman, sex was the basic energy and creative force, 
so much so he is best described as a ‘‘sexual pantheist’”” who celebrated 
all three stages of sexuality, auto-, hetero-, and homo-, combining in the 
last his concept of love with that of friendship. Whitman knew and 
Adams discovered in turn the lost secret of history. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


COMMENTARY, XXVIII:1, July 1959. 


1614. Golffing, Francis, and Barbara Gibbs. ‘The Public Voice: Re- 
marks on Poetry Today,” pp. 63-69. Yeats, Eliot, Pound, W. C. Williams, 
Stevens, Empson, Auden, and “‘to a lesser extent’’ Frost and Marianne 
Moore bequeathed “a way of seeing, a manner of composition” to their 
way heirs that posed the dilemma of travesty, at worst, or pastiche, at 

st, to the poets of the 40’s and 50’s. Richard Wilbur and Ginsberg 
are poets independent of the preceding generation. Wilbur and the 
“young university wits’ pursue pleasure and happiness through metaphor, 
leaving social consciousness and psychology behind. The history of poetry 
reveals different attitudes towards the “fence” that separates poetry 
and life. In the present confusion, “two things are happening . . . 
poets are seeking . . . to finally break through that ‘fence’ . . . and 
... they are . . . finding courage to simply assert the value of poetry 
through the act of writing it,” the first in the following ways: (1) “by 
breaking down the Jogical or necessary requirement of ‘plot’”; (2) “by 
making the poem ‘occasional’ in a new sense”; (3) “by luxuriating in 
the private and sensational at the expense of ‘plot’”; (4) by the tech- 
nique of “ ‘diffusion.’”” Against these, the second type, “‘the small, well- 
made poem . . . has managed to hold out with surprising stubbornness.” 
Genres have apparently ‘outlived their usefulness,” and “for the first time 
in many years there are signs that . . . a new audience may be in the 
making.” 


1615. Bellow, Saul. ‘The Swamp of Prosperity” (Philip Roth, Goodbye, 
Columbus), pp. 77-79. “Nothing in history has so quickly and radically 
transformed any group of Jews’ so much as American ‘ig, gate While 
Roth’s “wryness’” is inadequate to the depths of doubt concerning the 
adequacy of this transformation that he wants to probe, he is right, 
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against the Jewish desire for “public relations’ in its literature, to face 
the reality, such as the ‘‘fear and a hate spirit of accommodation” in the 
story “Eli, the Fanatic.” 


, XXVIII:2, August 1959. 


1616. Kramer, Hilton. ‘Harold Ross’s ‘New Yorker,’ ”’ pp. 122-127. 
For the “discrepancy” in the New Yorker “between the pains taken to 
get the facts of the matter as accurate as possible, and the quite different 
effort that [ goes} into making the subject seem easy and almost incon- 
sequential to the reader,” “the reason . . . is ignorance,” both 
of writers and readers, ‘abetted by a phony desire to appear completely 
knowledgeable.” The New Yorker “attempts to make every encounter 
with culture and politics a drawing-room comedy.” The figure that 
emerges from Thurber's The Years with Ross is “ignorant and vain, often 
cruel and stupid,” and his dream of technical perfection is often, to Amer- 
icans, an excuse for these faults. While one cannot tell from Thurber’s 
sentimentalized account how much Ross and how much the early nucleus 
of regular contributors formed the style of the magazine, his concept of 
“sophistication without any talk of sex, politics, or religion’ is “‘sophis- 
tication with the guts removed.” Ross’s legacy was “the divided, slightly 
schizophrenic outlook” which “necessarily characterizes any publication 
or individual who feigns an interest in cultural matters without the curi- 
osity or capacity to face them squarely on their own terms,” a duality 
now exemplified in the splitting of the dramatic criticism between Ken- 
neth Tynan and the “young company man” Donald Malcolm. Thurber’s 
“bland prose” cannot account for Harold Winney, who through his 
swindling of Ross “was probably the only person who ever truly lived 
his life entirely in terms of the values espoused in the pages of the New 
Yorker,” for his daytime life was a model of insignificant efficiency, his 
nights a “living out the fantasy life of ease and comfort . . . which the 
New Yorker works so hard to inspire in its readers.” 


1617. Dupee, F. W. “The More-than-German Mann” (Erich Heller, 
The Ironic German; Thomas Mann, Last Essays), pp. 173-176. Mann 
“was the great historian of the present crisis in Western culture.” He 
was interested in “‘soul-cures” which consisted “partly in an exposure to 
new experience . . . partly in a submission to Socratic procedures. . . . ” 
His “faith in the reality of ideas was profound.” He was more than 
“jronic’” and more than “German.” His Last Essays “represent a sort of 
gentle inquisition on his own character, life, and work,” for he writes 
warmly of Schiller and Chekhov, “who were in many ways his opposite 
numbers,” and less sympathetically of Goethe and Nietzsche. The essay 
on Chekhov is most revealing because of the emotion and visions behind 
it. 


, XXVIII:3, September 1959. 


1618. Herzl, Theodor. “Mark Twain and the British Ladies,” pp. 243- 
245. A first-hand report of a public reading by Twain in 1894 at the 
British Embassy in Paris to a group of British school-girls. 
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1619. Stern, Richard G. ‘A Poet’s Self-Portrait” (Life Studies, by Rob- 
ert Lowell), pp. 272-274. “Lowell seems to have been and suffered in 
his own person much of what is said to characterize the [20th] cen- 


tury.” 
— Sven Eric Molin 


COMMONWEAL, LXX:11, June 12, 1959. 


1620. Magalaner, Marvin. “D. H. Lawrence Today,” pp. 275-276. ‘‘No 
recent literary artist, with the exception of James Joyce perhaps, has oc- 
casioned as much critical and biographical interest as D. H. Lawrence.” 
The re-evaluation of Lawrence by critics stems from two forces “which 
under ordinary circumstances would have seemed to be in conflict’: the 
discovery that Lawrence was not a “careless . . . off-hand writer,” and 
secondly the belief that Lawrence’s fiction eschews “‘art for art’s sake.” 
However, in general, ‘the college students who read his novels seem 
less than fully satisfied with what he has to say to them,” partly perhaps 
because they have become “‘wary of utopias,” and partly because today’s 
reader finds “his exaggeration of the paraphernalia of sex . . . slightly 
hysterical—even obsessive.” 


, LXX:14, July 3, 1959. 


1621. Butcher, Maryvonne. “A Film in Context,” pp. 346-348. The 
impact of the angry young men is finally felt in the movies in the screen 
version of John Braine’s novel Room at the Top. “It is almost unique. . . 
in being an adaptation of a novel which is wholly true to its original or, 
when it diverges, improves.” In addition to its excellent casting, “‘ex- 
ceedingly good acting, sustained script and lively dialogue,” the movie 
‘is able to challenge the plays and novels of today on their own ground.” 


, LXX:16, July 31, 1959. 


1622. Hynes, Sam. ‘Novelist of Society,” pp. 396-397. In the novels 
of Anthony Powell, “the most distinguished novelist of society . . . now 
writing in England . . . social awareness seems to be a consciousness that 
comes with the decline of the accepted” social values. His still-unfinished 
series of novels of society, The Music of Time, is “essentially a recol- 
lection of and a meditation on the history of a segment of English society 
in the years between the two wars.” In his “‘preoccupation with time,” 
in the organization of “his meditations around social occasions,” and in 
his discovery of meanings “in the recollection of events’ Powell is like 
Proust. What makes The Music of Time an “achievement of impressive 
dimensions” is his “capacity to see human beings at close range, in their 
relation to each other, and to realize their extraordinariness.” 


, LXX:17, August 14, 1959. 


1623. Curley, Thomas F. ‘“The Imagination at Bay,” pp. 422-424. ‘The 
predicament of the imagination is that it can no longer trust language to 
serve as introduction and guide to a common world.” There are two 
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major choices for the modern writer who lives “in a world which he 
cannot talk about’: concentrate on the short lyric, or “accept this world 
in all its disorder, and its unspeakable order, and to attempt . . . to make 
sense out of it, communicable sense.’’ The loss of the traditional distinc- 
tion between the artist as a maker and the artist as a creator has resulted 
in a two-fold confusion: the modern writer finds within himself, “not a 
self, but a sea of sensations, emotions, concepts; in the external world . . . 
he discovers a purposeless movement that magnifies and mocks his pri- 
vate world.” 

— Bernard P. Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XI:2, Spring 1959. 


1624. Howarth, Herbert. ‘“‘T. S. Eliot’s Criterion: The Editor and His 
Contributors,” pp. 97-110. T. S. Eliot through The Criterion hoped 
to undermine ‘‘self-confident liberalism” and to further the Attic-Roman- 
West European tradition. The approach of World War II marked the 
failure of that ambitious mission, ee the magazine did serve as a catalyst 
in the development of the editor’s writing, as Eliot was influenced by its 
contributors. May Sinclair’s interest in Indian mysticism is reflected in 
“Little Gidding,” and she was partially responsible for Eliot’s concern 
with Christian devotional poetry. Writings by and about Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal provided encouragement for Eliot during his barren period. 
Recurrent discussions of the rehabilitation of the theater pointed to Eliot's 
later interest in poetic drama, and the magazine contains various significant 
references to Canterbury which may have brought into focus Eliot’s in- 
terest in those materials. The Unidentified Guest of The Cocktail Party 
also may be traced to the pages of The Criterion; in fact, these pages show 
that Eliot was constantly ‘“‘receptively absorbing and reconstructing” the 
suggestions of his contributors. 


1625. Parnell, Paul E. “The Distrest Mother, Ambrose Philips’ Morality 
Play,” pp. 111-123. Ambrose Philips in adapting Racine’s Andromaque 
into The Distrest Mother made radical changes in the direction of melo- 
drama heroicizing, and sentimentality. These changes can be understood 
only in the context of the purposes which Philips shared with others of 
the Addison and Steele clique: “A desire to improve morals, a belief in 
middle-class virtue, and an opposition to pure formalism.” Philips 
softened the unpleasant, removed the malicious, and simplified and 
standardized ideas and characters. In effect he produced a morality play 
with a standardized moral nomenclature, including Love, Rage, Ruin, 
Virtue, and Passion, abstractions which were basic to the sentimental atti- 
tude. The parts of Racine which did not fit this pattern, he simply 
omitted. ‘The triumph of art was irrelevant without the triumph of 
virtue.” 


1626. Brown, Calvin §. ‘Balzac as a Source of George Moore’s Sister 
Teresa,” pp. 124-130. Balzac’s La Duchesse de Langeais is an important 
and specific source of situation and character in George Moore’s Sister 
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Teresa. The heroines of both books have the same religious names, and 
each is located by her musical performances. Moore’s character has a 
nightmare which in tone and atmosphere is reminiscent of a scene in Bal- 
zac’s book. In Evelyn Innes, which deals with Sister Teresa's preconvent 
experience, Moore includes a five-page eulogy of Balzac and has her lover 
tell Evelyn that she is something like the Duchesse de Langeais. In each of 
his borrowings Moore reworked the materials, often achieving greater 
effectiveness. The Balzac episodes were excised from the revised version 
of Sister Teresa, a similar excision having been an avowed purpose of 
Moore’s revision of A Mummer’s Wife. 


1627. Jones, George Fenwick. ‘‘Lov’'d I not Honour More: The Dura- 
bility of a Literary Motif,” pp. 131-143. The New English Dictionary 
is in error in using the word “honour” from Richard Lovelace’s couplet, 
“IT could not love thee, dear, so much/Lov’d I not honour more,” as an 
early instance of honor in its modern meaning of noble character. Love- 
lace was writing in an ancient and continuing literary tradition, that of 
the struggle between love and honor. In this tradition, Greek, Roman, 
Teutonic, French, and English writers from Plato to the present have 
used “‘honor’” in writing of this struggle to mean reputation or good 
name. Lovelace, well-read in the classics, was certainly aware of this 
tradition; and all he wished to say in his couplet was that a man of 
honor was incapable of true love “unless he was even more concerned 
about his good name.” 


1628. Whitaker, Thomas R. ‘The Drinkers and History: Rabelais, Bal- 
zac, and Joyce,” pp. 157-164. In the be sag at the lying-in hospital in 
Ulysses the disconnected talk of the drinkers in Rabelais’s Discourse of the 
Drinkers “has been reshaped and expanded to render the principles of 
flux and reflux in Joyce’s epic sea.” The numerous Rabelaisian echoes 
vary from “mere verbal twists’ to those “central to his running meta- 
phors.” There are also parallels to be found between Joyce and Balzac, 
Louis Lambert containing a version of Stephen’s theory of the postcrea- 
tion as well as a number of phrases which apply to situations in Joyce; 
but these correspondences may result from the references of both novelists 
to Rabelais. 

— Sam S. Baskett 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, II:3, July 1959. 


1629. McCullen, Joseph T. “Young Goodman Brown: Presumption and 
Despair,” pp. 145-157. In ‘““Young Goodman Brown” Hawthorne is not 
commenting on man in general but on the presumption and despair of 
his hero in particular. Brown is not adequate to evaluate the knowledge 
which his overbold abandonment of Faith and his solitary jaunt lead him 
to. His knowledge of sin and righteousness is defective because he is 
blind to inner realities and admits only sin committed in action. An ab- 
solutist, he does not acknowledge the coexistence of good and evil in the 
world but judges in extremes. An innocent, he thinks that he himself is 
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immune from evil, but, lacking faith, hope, and charity, he sinks into 
despair when his expectations of absolute good are inevitably disappointed. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, II:2, May 1959. 


1630. Shelton, Austin J. “Speech and Drama in Catholic Colleges and 
Universities,” pp. 50-67. Data collected from 76 institutions supports 
commentary that many have limited and overloaded faculties, that the 
majority give little support and acknowledgement to Catholic critical re- 
views, and that only a minority attempt to develop any creative contribu- 
tion beyond interpretation and analysis. 


1631. Mahoney, John L. “Robert Cox and the Seventeenth-Century 
Drolls,” pp. 68-71. A little-known dramatic form, the droll probably 
st A from the jigs of the Elizabethan period, absorbing influences 
from older folk forms. Revived and rejuvenated during the period of 
governmental leniency from 1649 to 1659, the droll was most successfully 
created by the actor-author Robert Cox, a “merry conceited Fellow” whose 
death in 1655 did not prevent this popular form from continuing side by 
side with the regular theater tradition until the end of the eighteenth 


century. 


1632. Duprey, Richard A. “A Reassessment of Henri Gheon,” pp. 72- 
78. Best known as a co-founder (with Gide and others) of La Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, Gheon was also a pioneer in Thédtre Chrétien whose 
famous Le Paavre sous l’Escalier was first produced at Jacques Copeau’s 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier in 1921. His thematic objective was to ex- 
press in telling, theatrical terms the heroism of the saint; and his method 
was a revivification of the pre-Reformation technique of juxtaposing ele- 
ments of high hilarity and sublime religious exaltation. His influence is 
felt in the works of many playwrights, primarily in Obey (and especially 
in Noah). Gheon’s solution of many problems facing a religious drama- 
tist, especially his “childish Franciscan joy” and shining optimism, are 
compared briefly to the dramatic productions of such diverse authors as 
Claudel, Sayers, Fry, Eliot, Carroll, Wilder, and MacLeish. 

— Howard G. Zettler 


ENCOUNTER, XI:6, December 1958. 


1633. Daiches, David. ‘Keats or the Upanishads? Reflections on Lionel 
Trilling’s “Lost Cause,’”’ pp. 70-73. e study of English literature is 
valuable for American college students because (1) it can give them an 
insight into the nature of art (for this purpose any “fully realized” work 
of art will do) and (2) it will take most of them as far as they can go 
in the full awareness of an alien experience. The Upanishads, for ex- 
ample, are probably too alien. Daiches opposes Trilling’s thesis (En- 
counter, XI [September 1958; AES, 1:10, Item 1431}, 3-12) that the de- 
cline of the study of English literature in American universities has been 
primarily a result of the decline of England as a world power. More im- 
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portant is that interest in American literature (taught largely in ‘author 
courses”) developed just at the time when “survey courses’ (the vehicle 
for English literature) were coming under attack by the New Critics. In- 
terest in courses in world literature, on the other hand, stems from “the 
United Nations phase of the American imagination.” 


1634. Spender, Stephen. ‘‘From a Diary,” pp. 75-77. Viewed from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the anguish and suffering in much Western liter- 
ature seem excessive. Seeing John Osborne’s The Entertainer in Warsaw 
“is like seeing a play about characters who complain of headaches, per- 
formed in a hospital before an audience of inmates who have cancer.” 
Similarly, 20th-century ‘‘epics of American neuroses,” though from one 
poet of view triumphs of “the values of individualist freedom .. . 
rom another, judged by the experiences . . . of nine-tenths of the world 
. are an immense fuss about nothing.” 


, XII:1, January 1959. 


1635. Gransden, K. W. “E. M. Forster at Eighty,” pp. 77-81. In this 
“interview” and brief survey of Forster's five novels, Forster reportedly 
still cherishes “‘liberal-humanist values” and is interested first in people, 
then books, then places. His masterpiece is A Passage to India, “a prto- 
phetic book, not only about race-relations but also about personal ones.” 


, XII:2, February 1959. 


1636. Dupee, F. W. “Lolita in America,” pp. 30-33, 35. Inspired in 
Paris by a newspaper story, Nabokov in 1939 wrote a 30-page short 
story with a French background which, ten years later, in the U.S., he 
began to transform into Lolita, which “probably sums up the em 
compounded of fear and fascination, disgust poe laughter, by which he 
has become an American writer.” In 1954 fear of censorship and Lolita's 
violation of literary fashions kept American publishers from accepting 
it. But in 1958 the moment was just right: “‘a kind of yearning conserv- 
atism’’ was giving way to ‘‘a kind of yearning dissidence.” Since then 
Lolita has given so much pleasure that it has succeeded in “immobilising 
the opposition.”” (On p. 34 are excerpts from reviews of Lolita in Lon- 
don periodicals.) 


, XII:3, March 1959. 


1637. Nicolson, Sir Harold, Rosamond Lehmann, Alan Pryce-Jones, 
Dwight Macdonald, Lord Patrick Kinross, C. V. Wedgwood, Mark 
Bonham Carter, Anthony Powell, William Plomer, and Lady Diana 
Cooper. “The Pleasures of Knowing Rose Macaulay,” pp. 23-31. Friends 
and acquaintances record personal recollections and brief anecdotes. A 
photograph by Cecil Beaton is included. 


— §S. O. A. Ullmann 
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ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVIII:4, April 1959. 


1638. Goldstone, Herbert. ‘Wuthering Heights Revisited,” pp. 175- 
185. Though one of the most frequently wig explanations of the 

wer of Wuthering Heights is its strangeness, the great power and force 
of the novel come from several other features: (1) its simple, compre- 
hensive view of life; (2) its “almost monumental simplicity and depth of 
feeling’; (3) its ‘clear, unified, and dramatic plot structure”; (4) its 
“richness of perspective’ of the action; (5) and its “tremendous range 
and force of the emotions” which nearly parallel tragedy. 


1639. Malmstrom, Jean. ‘‘Linguistic Atlas Findings versus Textbook 
Pronouncements on Current American Usage,” pp. 191-198. A study 
of 57 items of current American usage, comparing the linguistic atlas 
findings to textbook statements, shows that they generally agree on “re- 
ceived standard” usage, but that they frequently disagree on “divided 
usage, or educational, regional, or temporal variants.” There are six 
general patterns of agreement and disagreement: (1) agreement; (2) 
atlas shows expanded usage; (3) atlas shows difference between speech 
and writing; (4) textbooks do not keep spoken and written usage ‘‘clear- 
ly separated”; (5) textbooks vary within themselves; (6) the textbook 
contention for a “basic standard” is questionable because textbooks are 
inconsistent and often contradictory. However, the Linguistic Atlases 
show that likenesses far outnumber differences. 


, XLVIII:5, May 1959. 


1640. Cook, Reginald L. “The Stand of Robert Frost, Early and Late,” 
pp. 233-241, 261. Robert Frost took his stand when he wrote his first 
poem. Though he has developed his stand, he has not changed it appre- 
ciably. His subject matter is still the people he sees taking the risks they 
face; though the risks have changed, the subject situation is essentially 
the same. His method has remained constant: a “traditional metrical 
discipline . . . wit . . . dramatization of colloquial speech, progression by 
oblique directness, . . . and a talent for liberating the subtleties in com- 
plex ideas after first reducing them to their simplest meaning.” 


1641. Oldham, Janet. “Dr. Zhivago and Babbitt,” pp. 242-246. A com- 
parison of the first American Nobel Prize winning novel and the first 
Russian novel to win the prize reveals similarities in subject matter, char- 
acterization, viewpoint, and public acceptance. “In each book the chief 


protagonist is . . . a society; . . . society in each is criticized and con- 
demned, yet with love and devotion. Both authors denounce conformity 
as the curse of their societies. . . . In each novel plot is subservient to 


the promulgation of ideas.” Both novels were very popular outside their 
respective countries, and both were highly criticized within their own 
countries. 


— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 
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GANDHI MARG, III:3, July 1959. 


1642. Hendrick, George. ‘Influence of Thoreau & Emerson on Gandhi's 
Satyagraha,” pp. 165-178. Gandhi's South African newspaper, Indian 
Opinion, offers evidence revealing the pervasive influence that Thoreau 
(and to a lesser extent, Emerson) had on Gandhi's course of action, sat- 
yagraba. In Thoreau, Gandhi found the support which he needed, a con- 
firmation for passive resistance. The reproduction in Indian Opinion 
of a great deal of Thoreau as well as the comments of Gandhi on Thoreau 
indicates the important role the American played in the Gandhi move- 
ment. The work of Thoreau was more convincing to Gandhi than that 
of Emerson because Thoreau had identified himself by direct action. 
Gandhi read Emerson and acknowledged his interest in him, but ‘Thoreau 
undoubtedly had a greater influence upon Gandhi than did Emerson be- 
cause the Walden philosopher was a practical man willing to practise his 


beliefs.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIII:2, Summer 1959. 


1643. Eaker, J. Gordon. “'G. K. Chesterton among the Moderns,” pp. 
‘152-160. Chesterton took his stand against the naturalistic tendencies 
and the accompanying atmosphere of pessimism and doubt which char- 
acterized the end of the Victorian Age. ‘He championed what he called 
the Victorian virtues: ‘a rich sense of romance, a passionate desire to 
make the love of man and woman once more what it was in Eden, a 
strong sense of the absolute necessity of some significance in human life.’ ” 
Opposed both to socialism and capitalism, he advocated ‘‘distributism.” 
“To the naturalism of his time he opposed the demonstrated achievements 
of Christianity.” Placed in alliance with Catholic apologists by his attacks 
upon modern heresies and defense of orthodoxy, he became a Catholic 
in 1922. “His confidence in reason and common sense offers a whole- 
some corrective to some of the more extreme artistic tendencies today.” 


1644. Moses, W. R. ‘The Pattern of Evil in Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn,” pp. 161-166. Despite the vast areas of time and space separating 
Dante’s Inferno and Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, “‘a fascinating parallel 
between them may be traced,” though no effort is made to indicate any 
influence of Dante upon Twain. ‘‘Dante’s vision of Hell is a descent. . . 
through the areas of ( 1) Incontinence, (2) Violence, and (3) Fraud.” 
The sequence of events of which Huckleberry Finn is the central character 
follows a similar line of development: Huck is exposed to incontinence as 
displayed in the person of Pap, to violence in the feud between Shep- 
herdsons and Grangerfords, and finally to fraud personified in the char- 
acters of the King and Duke. 


1645. Brown, Calvin S. ‘Comparative Literature,” pp. 167-189. Com- 
parative literature or, more accurately, the comparative study of literature 
may be defined as “literary study which disregards political and . . . 
linguistic barriers’ and considers literature ‘as a single phenomenon, as 
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an international and interlinguistic unit.’ Though there were some grop- 
ings toward comparative literature in certain Roman literary works and 
many Renaissance works, “the real beginnings of a recognized discipline 
came towards the end of the past century.’’ The purpose of the compara- 
tive study of literature is “to see literature in its context instead of in an 
artificial isolation.” The primary methods of study are the “positivistic, 
factual approach” advocated by the French, and the “‘critical and aesthetic 
approach” stemming largely from the United States. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the comparatists is to show ‘‘the basic unity of humanity.” 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, II:4, Summer 1959. 


1646. Roberts, T. J. “What About the Comic Strips?” pp. 2-10. The 
time seems to be ripe now for a more systematic study of the comic strip. 
Tentative suggestions for descriptive and evaluative approaches include 
(1) authoritative collections of the strips, (2) a history, (3) a grammar 
for critical discussion, (4) evaluative re-surveys of strips printed so far, 
(5) establishment of an audience of ‘‘sophisticated, sympathetic readers.” 


1647. Gottesman, Ronald. “R. G. Collingwood’s The Principles of Art,” 
pp- 13-16. Although Collingwood’s reputation as a philosopher has been 
submerged by the rising tide of positivism and “‘ ‘scientific’ psychological 
criticism” his thought still remains vigorous, clear, and sensible. The 
Principles of Art is an extension and development of the Crocean con- 
ception of art as “intuition.” According to Collingwood, the highest 
function of the artist is “to tell the community of which he is at once 
member and critic the secrets of its heart.” 


1648. Lewis, Joshua. ‘Hieronymus’ Travels,” pp. 23-28. Willy Johns’s 
The Fabulous Journey of Hieronymus Meeker (1954) is a science-fiction 
novel which has been almost totally ignored but which “is important 
enough to merit the serious (even academic) consideration of students 
of literature.” The novel is modeled, in many respects, upon Gulliver's 
Travels, and may be compared favorably with it. 


1649. Blinoff, Marthe. “Bibliography VIII: Soviet Russian Fiction,” 
pp- 28-32. An evaluative bibliography of Russian fiction and its develop- 


ment since the October revolution. 
— Robert C. Jones 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXTX:1311, August 1959. 


1650. O’Casey, Sean. “The Delicate Art of Growing Old,” pp. 65-66. 
The 75-year-old Irish author, who has just finished a new play and is 
working on a new book, advises old people not to expect too much at- 
tention from the young. ‘We who are old should try to get more enter- 
tainment out of ourselves. ... We must . . . learn to absorb life . . . 
and so r ppoe! our last years in the melodies of sound, of color in flower, 
tree, and costume, and the lovely songs sung in poetry, story and play.” 


, CCXIX:1312, September 1959. 


1651. Lamport, Felicia. ‘‘Dictionaries: Our Language Right or Wrong,” 
pp. 49-54. The approach of the lexicographer has changed ‘‘from ‘pre- 
scriptive’ (telling people what language they ought to use) to ‘descriptive’ 
(recording what language they do use). In the pursuit of usage the 
editors of dictionaries employ corps of experts to read a vast range of 
books, magazines, and newspapers and to monitor the spoken word on 
radio and television. With several hundred dictionaries on the market, 
the ‘average or non-scholarly American,” who demands very little in the 
way of etymology, faces a difficult choice. But he should remember 
Samuel Johnson’s dictum: ‘‘Dictionaries are like watches: the worst is 
better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go quite true.” 

— Kenneth G. Johnston 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XIII:2, Spring 1959. 


1652. Wolff, Robert Lee. ‘Henry Kingsley,” pp. 195-226. Upon re- 
turning from Australia in 1858 after a five-year stay, Henry Kingsley, 
younger brother of the more famous Charles, became a novelist. His first 
novel, The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859), was about Austra- 
lia, but others about England followed. A paradoxical figure, his powers 
declined in his later novels; he “was one of the many artists defeated by 
the problems of survival and creation in Victoria’s England.” 


1653. Hartman, Joan E. “The Manuscripts of Tennyson’s ‘Gareth and 
Lynette,” pp. 239-264. The manuscripts of “Gareth and Lynnette’’ re- 
veal some of the problems that beset Tennyson when he was two-thirds 
through writing his series of Idylls: “how to give variations on the 
Arthurian legend epic unity, how to enlarge the theme of soul at war 
with sense by opposing Arthur to a greater adversary, how to counterpoise 
a prevailingly sick atmosphere with a healthy one, and finally, how to 
conciliate those who admired him as an allegorist without writing alle- 
gory.” 

1654. Bates, Madison C. “ “That Delightful Man’: A Study of Frederick 
Locker,” pp. 265-291. In addition to his volume of original light verse, 
London bows (1857), Frederick Locker also produced three books of 
compilations, an autobiography, and two catalogues of his Rowfant Li- 
brary. He began collecting books in the 1850's, choosing the most per- 
fect copy available of the earliest printing of each item. After Locker’s 
death his books were sold to several American collectors in 1905. (To be 
concluded. ) 


1655. Staples, Hugh B. “Robert Lowell: Bibliography 1939-1959, with 
an Illustrative Critique,” pp. 292-318. The purpose of this bibliography 
is to establish the chronology of the first twenty years of Lowell’s poetic 
activity and to clarify his intentions and technique. An examination of 
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the three published versions of his well-known “Colloquy in Black Rock” 
illustrates the value of a bibliographical study in the understanding of a 


difficult poem. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


HUDSON REVIEW, XII:2, Summer 1959. 


1656. Gold, Herbert. ‘Fiction of the Fifties,” pp. 192-201. Serious fic- 
tion writers of the 1950’s have assumed the traditional role of the meta- 
— as they concern themselves with ultimate questions; at their 

st (e.g., Saul Bellow) they have expressed the search for abstract, abid- 
ing “reality” in terms of concrete, passing “‘real life.” The novelist, now 
as in other times, tends to explore “possibility” in a world of his own 
creation. The short story writer eschews some of the novelist’s freedom 
as, concerned with scene and incident, he controls, formalizes, and limits 
experience. The best writers of the 1950's attempted both to “Avow” and 
to “Control” as they “played hide-and-go-seek amid the disasters of the 
time.” 


1657. Foster, Richard. “The Romanticism of the New Criticism,” pp. 
232-246. The various New Critics, despite their proclivity to classicist 
moral and social theory, have elaborated an unorthodox, even “romanti- 
cist” doctrine of “poetry-as-knowledge.” John Crowe Ransom’s “‘texture- 
structure” theory and his principle of the Concrete Universal, R. P. Black- 
mur’s concern with poetry as “‘axiological knowledge, knowledge talked 
‘about’ in the prose of religious, moral, and aesthetic precept,” Susanne K. 
Langer’s theory of poetry as psychological knowledge—all have their 
sources in romanticism. Despite the frequently expressed antipathy of the 
New Critics to romanticism, a basis of part of their achievement is their 
underlying affinity to it. That achievement is seen in the “personal,” “‘im- 
pressionistic,” and “speculative” essays, exhibiting as they do the “basic 
romanticism of sensibility’ of I. A. Richards, Allen Tate, Robert Penn 
Warren, Ransom, Blackmur, and others. 


1658. Brustein, Robert. ‘“Williams’ Nebulous Nightmare,” pp. 255- 
260. Tennessee Williams’s Sweet Bird of Youth “frequently looks less 
like art than like some kind of confession and apology.’ Freudian fan- 
tasy is confused with objective truth. The title refers to an inherent con- 
tradiction, for “bird’’ represents both purity and sexuality. Moreover, a 
segregationist theme is irrelevantly and ineptly imposed on the central 
sexual concern. The play’s one virtue is that it is uniquely Williams’s, 
but “the wild and fertile imagination which conceives has far outstripped 


the mind which shapes.” 
— Sam S. Baskett 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, XXIII:3, 
July 1959. 
1659. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Articles by Jesse Stuart: A Biblio- 
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graphy,” pp. 89-91. Bibliographical data are given for slightly more than 


one hundred articles and letters by Jesse Stuart. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KENYON REVIEW, XXI1:3, Summer 1959. 


1660. Burke, Kenneth. ‘On Catharsis, or Resolution,” pp. 337-375. 
Aristotle’s remarks on tragedy suggest that he may have been specifically 
considering catharsis from the “‘civic’’ point of view. His emphasis on 
family relationships in tragedy is important since family-structure and 
society-structure imply each other. The vocabulary of tragedy (especially 
the key word, purgation) has three sources: ‘the human body, the ‘world’s 
body’ (the natural scene), and the body politic.’’ The implications of this 
ramify into comedy, into modern forms like the short story, into psychol- 
ogy and religion as well as politics. Because a sense of direction is one 
of the curative effects, order is implied in all catharsis; this in turn 
implies self-control—thus “mortification’”’ or the sacrificial is the perpet- 
ual material of the tragic playwright. 


1661. Donoghue, Denis. ‘The Vigour of Its Blood: Yeats’s Words for 
Music Perhaps,” pp. 376-387. Yeats’s <n with the irreconcil- 
able division between Soul and Body led him to resolve the contradiction 
“by setting up a plot that developed from ‘yes’ to ‘no’ and vice versa.” 
Yeats frequently said “‘yes’’ to the spirit, but the counterpart is found in 
Words for Music Perhaps, where “the biological imperative’’ is the struc- 
tural myth of the poems. However moving ‘this (partial) image of the 
human condition,” the simplification of issues in these poems is essentially 
an evasion. 


1662. Blackmur, R. P. “Edwin Muir: Between the Tiger’s Paws,” pp. 
419-436. Although neither a grand nor a “professional” poet, Edwin 
Muir has written a body of poetry distinguished by its harmony and in- 
sights: “‘verse for him is the mode of his thoughtful piety.” More like 
Marvell than Milton, his strength lies in the expression of significant 
moments of human experience, “the discernment of the memorable,” 
given form “in the commonest diction he could hear—not the language of 
the street, but the general language of literature.” 


1663. Handy, William J. “As J Lay Dying: Faulkner’s Inner pe eee 
pp. 437-451. The tension between two aspects of experience, objective 
and inner, creates the complexity of Faulkner's novel, and is most acutely 
presented in the character of Darl. The sequence of events, “objective’’ 
action, becomes less important than the quality of experience as registered 
on the inner consciousness. Thus the technique of the novel (“moving 
from the consciousness of one character to that of another’) reflects the 
controlling theme, “that what is most real in human experience is the 
kind of inner world man inhabits.” 
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1664. Kline, Peter. “The Spiritual Center in Eliot's Plays,” pp. 457- 
472. However inexpert Eliot’s drama may be from a conventional point 
of view, its structural limitations “seem insignificant when the spiritual 
and philosophical impact of the whole play is felt.” Eliot writes almost 
exclusively about himself: the spiritual struggles of each protagonist are 
his own. The range of his subject is narrow, confined to a single instant 
of apprehension within the protagonist. Although Eliot has not shown 
how great plays may be written, he has created “a new type of poetic 
drama” pe has shown ‘“‘the kind of integrity that is necessary” before 


great plays can be written. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


MEANJIN, XVIII:1, April 1959. 


1665. Martin, David. “Among the Bones,” pp. 52-58. Australian writ- 
ers have not always been accepted because they paint a darker picture of 
Australian life than their contemporaries would like. Patrick White and 
Randolph Stow should be criticized not because they have done this but 
because they have not done it better. 


1666. Buckley, Vincent. ‘Towards an Australian Literature,’ pp. 59-68. 
In a dozen writers one can see distinctive traits that mark them as Austra- 
lian, even though all reflect tendencies that mark English and American 
literature and even though each has a strong individuality. These traits 
are hard to define, however, and even harder to determine is when liter- 
ature starts or ceases to be Australian. Most difficult of all is to find a 
teaching approach to such a subject. 


1667. Muecke, D. C. “Come Back! Come Back!” pp. 69-76. Like his 
poetry, Dylan Thomas's prose is concerned with the great concepts of life 
and death. The theme of lost love runs through several stories and Under 
Milk Wood. But Thomas's view is not wholly tragic; it is relieved by 
his total apprehension of the world about him and by some hints that 
he was on his way toward finding a philosophy that would transcendently 
reconcile the conflict of life and death. 


1668. Gilmore, Mary. ‘The Poems of David Martin,” p. 112. Martin is 
an intensely masculine writer with an ye seg feeling for rhythm. 
“I doubt whether anything so powerful, direct and inclusive as this has 


ever been written in Australia.” 
— S. J. Sackett 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XII:2, Spring 1959. 


1669. Nolan, Paul T. “A Shakespeare Idol in America,” pp. 64-74. 
A recently discovered diary of the 19th-century Louisiana playwright Espy 
Williams, demonstrates that the 19th-century American attitude toward 
the work of Shakespeare was one of idolatry. A comparison of the com- 
ments in Williams’s diary upon the performance of various Shakespearean 
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plays with the comments in James Boswell’s London Journal upon Shake- 
speare and his plays, indicates that Boswell, though admiring in his refer- 
ences to Shakespeare’s work, looked upon him as a man whose works 
might legitimately be - ado in a number of ways; and that Williams, 
though sometimes rebellious against the influence of Shakespeare, looked 
upon Shakespeare as a god-like figure whose works might be approached 
in only one correct, “orthodox” fashion. 


1670. Hitt, Ralph E. “‘Chauntecleer as Mock-Hero of the ‘Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale,” pp. 75-85. “Chauntecleer is the object of the poet’s satiric at- 
tention in the ambitious and extensive mock-heroic burlesque of the 
poem.” Of the two widely divergent critical opinions as to Chaucer's 
purpose—first, that the butt of the satire is Pertelote and Chaucer is in- 
dulging his anti-feminism, and second, that the butt of the satire is 
Chauntecleer and Chaucer is ridiculing the vice of vanity—the latter opin- 
ion is correct. The satirical mock-heroic poem is effective for exposing 
vanity, and ‘‘a chicken-hearted rooster filled with pride attempting to play 
the role of magnanimous demi-god hero—such a bon situation is the 
stuff of the mock-heroic poem.” 


1671. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. ‘““Manderley Revisited,” pp. 86-91. A re- 
reading of Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca confirms “Rebecca's importance 
as a twentieth century Gothic romance,” despite the frequent attacks upon 
the ‘‘slickness” of Miss du Maurier’s fiction. The novel ‘‘may well be 
considered as a study in what it means to be haunted and the price one 


must pay to ‘lay’ his private fiend.” 
— H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN DRAMA, II:1, May 1959. 


1672. Stanford, Derek. “Comedy and Tragedy in Christopher Fry,” pp. 
3-7. Broadway critics, remembering The Lady's Not for Burning, were 
puzzled at the different tone of Fry’s only tragedy, The Firstborn. The 
“sparkle and smartness of his repartee’’ and his translation of Anouilh 
prevented some of his audience from being aware of the degree to which 
he dealt with the serious realities of life, even in the comedies. “All of 
Fry's dramatic enterprise constitutes an ‘exploration into God.’” Ele- 
ments of this include the incongruities of life, man’s ignorance before the 
“divine and the numinous,” and the tug-of-war between the impulses to- 
ward life and death. The Firstborn, a play particularly contemporary, is 
a ‘“‘debate between authority and freedom. . . . Least known, it is probably 
the finest of Fry’s works.” 


1673. Orel, Harold. ‘Dramatic Values, Yeats, and The Countess Cath- 
leen,” pp. 8-16. Bentley’s criticisms of Yeats’s ability as a playwright 
(fascination with “literary language,” characters that are mere symbols, 
the only merit tight structure) ignore the ultimate question, ‘are the works 
actually plays?”” Orel cites Sean O’Casey in support of his view that the 
plays are ‘‘dramatic in the best sense.” The Countess Cathleen is a moving 
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dramatization of the theme that “life without ideals” is unsatisfactory, 
and life with them is frequently impossible. The play “succeeds as the 
drama delineates character in economical and telling fashion, and treats 
a theme of magnitude.”” The Countess Cathleen, an excellent play, is not 
necessarily Yeats’s best. Yeats’s theatrical achievement, more than two 
dozen plays of “genuine distinction,’ will some day be revalued. 


1674, Eastman, Richard M. “The Strategy of Samuel Beckett’s Endgame,” 
pp. 36-44. Although analysis is ultimately inadequate for understanding 
the play, since it is based on Beckett’s belief that the ‘‘isolation of indi- 
viduality precludes communication in terms of conventional surface,” still 
the spectator must make an effort to understand. The setting’s indefinite- 
ness suggests that the play deals with ‘‘Man and his Situation,” though it 
also suggests a chess game and the theater. Whatever world it is, it has 
lost continuity, and seems to be running down. Character is difficult to 
understand since the audience cannot tell which characters to trust. ‘The 
ultimate picture is of a world without . . . intelligibility” in which a freak 
being has apenen with “‘eccentric notions of beauty, order, truth.” 
Perhaps the basic point is that man has no entity as such. The play does 
not exist, however, to make the point; it exists to enable the audience to 
experience “the subject, which is an anti-human reality.” 


1675. Siegel, Ben. ‘Miracle on Broadway: And the Box-Office Magic 
of the Bible,” pp. 45-46. In spite of Life’s assumption of the miraculous- 
ness of the success of MacLeish’s J. B. without benefit of newspapers, 
there is adequate explanation of the success of the play in the “all-star 
lineup” of MacLeish, Elia Kazan, Raymond Massey, and Christopher 
Plummer. Even the absence of newspapers, caused by the strike, did not 
prevent more than generous coverage by the other media. Moreover, the 
play had been announced to the literary public by Saturday Review and 


the Book Find Club. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIV:6, June 1959. 


1676. Kaske, R. E. ‘The Summoner’s Garleek, Onyons, and eek Lekes,” 
pp. 481-484. Chaucer may be alluding to Numbers 11:15. Medieval 
commentaries on this passage suggest a spiritual parallel to the perversity 
of eating foods that aggravate one’s physical discomfort: the more one 
sins, the greater the resulting grief. The Parisian Liber de Moralitatibus 
includes further interpretations of allium that suggest the Summoner’s 
spiritual blindness, his lust, and his corrupting influence. The wine in the 
ollowing lines might then be another allusion to Biblical equations of 
wine with dedight in sin or love of this world. 


1677. Allen, D. C. “Love in a Grave,” pp. 485-486. The joint burial 
suggested by Donne in ‘“The Anniversary” and “The Relic” has classical 
precedents in joint burial for heroes in Homer and for lovers in Ovid and 
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in the Greek Amores. When Marvell says that none embrace in the 
grave, he denies what classical writers like Propertius affirmed. 


1678. Schmitz, R. M. “The ‘Arsenal’ Proof Sheets of Pope's Iliad: A 
Third Report,” pp. 486-489. The proof sheets for Books I-VIII of Pope's 
Iliad, vs. tion in the Bibliotheque de I’Arsenal, consist of the proofs 
of Vol. I of the trade edition (June 10-15, 1715) and Vol. II of the sub- 
scription edition (March 22, 1716); hence, only in the second part are 
Pope’s corrections written on the sheets. 


1679. Stevenson, Lionel. “ ‘My Last Duchess,’ and Parisina,” pp. 489- 
492. Asked about the fate of the Duchess, Browning said that she was 
either killed or shut up in a convent. In writing the poem, he may have 
remembered Byron’s Parisina, where another Duke of Ferrara ambiguous- 
ly disposes of an actually unfaithful wife. 


1680. Neiman, Fraser. “Matthew Arnold’s Review of the Lettres et 
opuscules inédits by wg de Maistre,” pp. 492-494. External and in- 
ternal evidence leave no doubt that Matthew Arnold wrote the anonymous 
review of de Maistre’s, Lettres, which was published in the London Ouxar- 
terly Review for October 1879. 


1681. Kumar, Shiv K. “Dorothy Richardson and the Dilemma of ‘Being 
versus Becoming,’’’ pp. 494-501. Pilgrimage ‘‘attempts to present in ex- 
plicit terms some of the fundamental aesthetic and philosophical aspects 
of the stream of consciousness method.” When Miriam allows intellect 
to overshadow intuition, she tries to find a fixed point, the being upon 
which becoming might depend, but this hope passes; ‘‘as soon as Miriam 
stops conceptualizing she realizes ‘becoming,’ in the strict Bergsonian 
sense, as the only true explanation of experience.” All through Pilgrimage 
she is always changing, always becoming; and the book itself in its in- 
conclusiveness symbolizes this eternal process. 

— Joan Webber 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XX:2, June 1959. 


1682. Withim, Phil. “Br//y Budd: Testament of Resistance,” pp. 115- 
127. The key to the ironic intention of the story is the character of Cap- 
tain Vere, a rational man (and so in opposition to Melville's exaltation 
of instinct) who uses intellect to “rationalize an over-prudence that leads 
to injustice.” Among many details and incidents supporting ironic inter- 
pretation are the dedication to Jack Chase, ‘‘a stickler for the Rights of 
Man’’; discussion of the French Revolution in the preface; the suggestion 
that both Claggart and Vere partake, in different degrees, of intellectu- 
alism and madness; Vere’s forcing the court to support his decision to 
hang Billy; a clear uncertainty about the practical need for Vere’s action; 
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and the expressed discrepancy between political and natural law. When 
Billy cries, “God bless Captain Vere,’ Melville is saying that “good folk 
can be misled . . . by the evil simply because they are trusting. Thus 
Melville reminds us that . . . evil must not remain uncontested.” 


1683. Severs, J. Burke. ‘‘Keats’s ‘Mansion of Many Apartments,’ —_ 
and Poetry, and Tintern Abbey,” pp. 128-132. Needless confusion fol- 
lows the attempt to use the letter in which Keats compares human life 
to a mansion to suggest a close parallelism between Sleep and Poetry and 
Tintern Abbey. ‘Each of the three writings deals with a quite different 
sort of development. The Mansion letter traces the growth of ‘the think- 
ing principle’ in human beings, with special reference to the writer and 
Wordsworth; Sleep and Poetry forecasts the writer’s progress as a poet; 
and Tintern Abbey explains the writer's successive attitudes aanae na- 
ture.” The only real similarity—the development through stages from 
the sensuous to the humanitarian—is not very significant. 


1684. Jones, Claude E. “Dramatic Criticism in the Critical Review, 1756- 
1785 (Part II),” pp. 133-144. Reviewers called for moral drama and 
disliked Restoration comedy. Of Elizabethan and Jacobean comic writers 
only Shakespeare was highly praised, especially for his ability to trans- 
cend the rules. Sentimental comedy became increasingly popular until the 
appearance of Sheridan’s The School for Scandal, after which ‘strong 
character and sprightly converse’ were required. Contemporary authors 
of highly-praised comedy were Garrick, Goldsmith, Arthur Murphy, and 
Richard Cumberland. The ‘‘versifying French” and “insipid Italians’’ met 
with little favor. Shakespeare’s editors were asked to follow the original 
texts and to discover Renaissance definitions of obscure words. Altera- 
tion for dramatic presentation was considered essential only for King 
Lear (the happy ending) and The Winter's Tale (excision of the fate 
of Antigonus). In critical treatment, it was felt that “Shakespeare's 
characters should be considered as characters, not real people.” 


1685. Cox, Edward G. “Cairo Studies in English,” p. 144. Cairo Studies 
in English is ‘an occasional publication issued by the . . . English de- 
partment of the University of Cairo under the general editorship of 
Magdi Wahba,” and will include “studies in the literature and language 
of the ep gm world,” by members of English departments in 
universities of the United Arab Republic. To the Western mind, the 
most interesting article in the first number is ‘The Wheel of Fortune,” 
which shows the difference between the European and the Arab imagin- 
ations, the one relying upon visual and the other upon linguistic instru- 
ments. 


1686. Brown, Paul A. “A Bibliography of Critical Authurian Literature 
for the Year 1958,” pp. 145-166. 


— Joan Webber 
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MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIV:1, January 1959. 


1687. Norman, Arthur M. Z. “ “The Tragedie of Cleopatra’ and the 
Date of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 1-9. Antony and Cleopatra 
was written some time in 1606 or 1607; Shakespeare consulted and echoed 
one of the 1594-1605 editions of Daniel’s “Cleopatra.” Daniel, in turn, 
saw a eyrage of Shakespeare’s play and reconsidered his early trag- 
edy—thus the influence was reciprocal. 


1688. Mole, Roy R., Jr., and James A. Notopoulos. ‘Shelley's Copy of 
Diogenes Laertius,’’ pp. 10-21. Shelley's copy of Laertius’s Lives of the 
Philosophers reveals new evidence important for a more focused study 
of the influence of Laertius on Shelley's writings; e.g., the ‘atheist’ mood 
in Shelley persisted as late as 1814. Shelley was concerned, throughout the 
book, with the problem of defining the good life. Shelley's notes and 
the marked passages are reproduced. 


, LIV:2, April 1959. 


1689. Baum, Paull F. ‘The Fitzwilliam Manuscript of Swinburne’s 
‘Atalanta,’ Verses 1038-1204,” pp. 161-178. A descriptive record of all 
of the successive changes made in the course of composition of the third 
stasimon shows something of how poetry is written and proves that Swin- 
burne was a strenuous workman rather than a facile writer. The manu- 
script is ‘“‘an almost unique’ testimony of poetic composition, showing 
Swinburne improvising on paper, with only rare signs of later revisions. 


1690. Laboulle, Louise J. ‘““A Note on Bertolt Brecht’s Adaptation of 
Marlowe’s ‘Edward II,’”’ pp. 214-220. Brecht subjects the play to drastic 
streamlining; he perverts historical fact for dramatic purpose, turning 
Marlowe to his own ends, losing subtlety and eloquence. What redeems 
Edward II is Brecht’s awareness of man’s nas Aa and his talent of 
“realizing his ideas.” 

— Roland Dickison 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XII:7. 


1691. Teirlinck, Herman. “De God in Aantocht,” pp. 790-795. Con- 
temporary drama has been criticized for its ‘‘experimental” formlessness. 
Because the origin of the drama lies in religious ritual (fittingly, for the 
drama’s effect is magical), there cannot be great drama without great 
faith. Moreover, the development of printing has had a bad effect on an 
art which appeals to the ear. But God shall arise again, and then the 
drama will flourish. (In Flemish) 


, XII:8. 


1692. Meewis, Wim. ‘Hemlock and After,” pp. 888-891. Publication 
of a Penguin edition of Angus Wilson’s novel recalls the controversy its 
original publication aroused in 1952. But the novel’s excellence gives it 
a foremost place among contemporary English novels. (In Flemish) 
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1693. Van Hoeck, Josef. “Stratford 58,” pp. 902-905. While Twelfth 
Night at Stratford benefited from Richard Johnson’s Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, Hamlet suffered from Michael Redgrave’s unsuitability for the 
title role. (In Flemish) 


XII:9. 


1694. Cami, Ben. ‘Laurence Durrell’s Tweede Roman: ‘Balthazar,’”’ 
pp. 982-985. Durrell’s books are remarkable for the descriptive writing, 
for the psychology, and for the insights expressed in clever style. (In 
Flemish) 


1695. Roggeman, Willy. “Academishe en Artistiecke Werelden,” pp. 
985-987. With the exception of a few gifted scholar-creators, the aca- 
demic mind is by its nature forever barred from any understanding of the 
artist. (In Flemish) 


1696. Roggeman, Willy. ‘In ——— naar het Oneindige,” pp. 987-991. 
The tragedy of the prodigy is that he eventually grows up to discover that 
he is no longer regarded with the awe he is accustomed to. Prodigies are 
more common in poetry, painting, and music, because excellence in these 
fields comes from inspiration; to write good prose one must have more 
experience than a tie can have. (In Flemish) 


, XII:10. 


1697. Cami, Ben. “Stephen Spender—Engaged in Writing,” pp. 1103- 
1106. Spender’s clever satire shows him clearly engaged in political af- 
fairs. (In Flemish) 


1698. Brulez, Raymond. ‘‘De Schrijver en de Huidige Samenleving,” 
pp- 1121-1125. Gregory Corso claims that he and his group represent a 
new type of American poet, the leading example of which is Allen Gins- 
berg. But we have had all this before, in the 1920's. Benno von Wiese 
concludes from this that the poet is naturally antisocial. According to 
Elizabeth Langgisser, the artist is afflicted with a ‘‘worldlessness,” which 
he seeks to remedy in Christianity or Communism. Is there no other 
way? (In Flemish) 


, XIT:11. 


1699. Turfkruyer, Marc. ‘In de Schaduw van Oscar Wilde,” pp. 1245- 
1248. Wilde learned how true it was that while society will il w the 
artist to think as he likes or write as he likes, he must act like everyone 
else. Artists still live in Wilde’s Chelsea—in his shadow in more ways 
than one. (In Flemish) 


1700. Greshoff, Jan. ‘De Dichter als Staatsburger,” pp. 1357-1360. 
Steven Le Roux feels that the artist, who creates masterworks for all time, 
should be exempt from the rules that guide ordinary people. But the artist 
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has no more intelligence, feeling, humanity, or experience, than a post- 
master or a grocer; he differs only in having more skill with words. Every- 
body can do something that nobody else can. Moreover, the poet will 
be a better poet for having the common experiences of humanity. (In 
Flemish) 


1701. Brulez, Raymond. “Brugge door Engelse Ogen Gezien,” pp. 109- 
112. Brugge (Bruges) is seriously traduced in Pamela Hanford Johnson's 


The Unspeakable Skipton. (In Flemish) 
— S. J. Sackett 


DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Heft 9, September 1958. 


1702. Spael, Karin. “Wandlungen der Wirklichkeit im Traumspiel, ‘A 
Sleep of Prisoners,’ von Christopher Fry,” pp. 415-429. This study is 
an extended explication of the text of Fry’s “A Sleep of Prisoners.” In 
this section the characters are discussed at some length. (Cont. in Heft 
10) 


, Heft 10, October 1958. 


1703. Spael, Karin. ‘““Wandlungen der Wirklichkeit im Traumspiel, ‘A 
Sleep of Prisoners,’ von Christopher Fry” (cont.), pp. 461-474. This sec- 
tion begins with the analysis of Adam’s dream, proceeds to a discussion 
of the characters in the whole play, and then turns to a study of Fry’s 
language, examining the re on words, the double meanings of one 
word, word play dependent on sound, metaphors and comparisons, 
personifications, and names. In the concluding section, “Transformation 
of Reality,” the author notes that despite this variety of scene and theme 
the play has a unity. 


1704. Stebner, Gerhard. “Edward Morgan Forster: Ein Beitrag zur Ein- 
fiihrung in sein Werk,” pp. 449-461. How is it possible for a novelist who 
has been silent since 1924 to maintain such distinction in the world of let- 
ters? In his last novel A Passage to India, Forster has been able to unite a 
mystical asceticism with a limitless assertion of life. In his short stories he 
has not entirely conquered the gap between reality and symbolic meaning. 
Several ways lead to the achievement of the good life. These are death 
and love, an immediate acceptance of nature, and art. He accepts democ- 
racy because this form of government gives the individual personality the 
highest values and because it admits variety and permits criticism. Forster 
has no use for dictatorships. He prefers to contemplate new methods 
in which the human gifts of sympathy and good will can operate. The 
work of art is “unique” because it is the only material object which pos- 
sesses harmony. Forster is a liberal individualist. 


, Heft 12, December 1958. 


1705. Germer, Rudolf. “T. S. Eliots Bedeutung als Dichter und Kritiker,” 
pp. 545-552. Eliot’s 70th birthday is the occasion to reflect again about 
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his meaning as poet and critic. In his essay ‘Shakespeare and the Stoic- 
ism,” Eliot asserts that Shakespeare and Dante express the greatest emo- 
tional intensity of their times. Elsewhere he says that a radical change 
in poetic form is likely to be a symptom of some much deeper change in 
society and in the individual. He demands that the poet look behind the 
beautiful and the ugly in order to see the “triumph.” The poet not only 
gives expression to his time, but his poetry also works upon the time. 
Eliot's poetry has accomplished this dual role. Eliot has not only intro- 
duced a new form of poetry and a revaluation of older values but he 
has presented a new conception of art and artists. He opposes the view 
that art is the expression of the personality of the artist; the development 
of an artist is an incessant self-sacrifice of his own personality. (In Ger- 


man) 
— R. D. Jameson (deceased) 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXII:2, June 1959. 


1706. Bowden, Edwin T. ‘Benjamin Church’s Choice and American 
Colonial Poetry,” pp. 170-184. Church’s “imitation” of Pomfret’s The 
Choice is representative of its age (mid 18th-century America). The fact 
of imitation implies a sense of colonialism foreign to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its Augustan style and manner separate it from the gnarled poetry 
of Puritanism. It also reveals the ‘‘strong physicality of American colon- 
ial life’’ and a didactic intention. Its ending, however, is a denial of the 
easy gentility of Pomfret and a reassertion of a moral consciousness. Thus 
religion, though no longer the sole subject of art and life, remains as a 
strong traditional element in American poetry. In replying to Pomfret, 
Church is dramatically effective, and his poem is not mere imitation. 


1707. Kirk, Clara and Rudolph. ‘Howells and the Church of the Car- 
penter,” pp. 185-206. Howells’s social ideas in the 1880’s and 1890's 
were Christian, not Marxian. One source of these ideas was the Church 
of the Carpenter in Boston, to which Howells was informally related 
about 1890 (though he never joined). Howells turned to Christian So- 
cialism in order to fuse his sense of social injustice and personal grief 
(at the death of his daughter Winifred). He was present at the first ser- 
vice of the Church of the Carpenter and was an occasional visitor thereaf- 
ter. The thought of its founder, William Dwight Porter Bliss, is quite akin 
to that of Howells in the period between Annie Kilburn and A Traveller 
from Altruria. 


1708. Buitenhuis, Peter. “Henry James on Hawthorne,” pp. 207-225. 
Hawthorne was no “‘fixed star in James’s firmament.” Five separate as- 
sessments over 40 years reveal changes in opinion (progressively more 
favorable) and throw light on James’s own development. In the 1870's 
James condescendingly noted Hawthorne’s American ignorance which left 
him outside Europe and its resources. In 1897 he asserted that Haw- 
thorne, detached and subtle, was “‘an alien everywhere.” In 1904 he dis- 
covered the source of Hawthorne’s genius in his integral relationship with 
New England. Finally, James returned (unpatronizingly) to a conception 
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of Hawthorne as American innocent, one of the last for whom it was 
unnecessary to go outside his environment. Throughout his life James 
found it hard to account for Hawthorne’s power and charm. 


1709. Ives, Edward D. “Larry Gorman and the Cante Fable,” pp. 226- 
237. Although few cante fables have been collected in America, the au- 
thor has found sixteen examples of one type, ‘the humorous anecdote with 
the verse for its clincher,” associated with Larry Gorman (1846-1917), 
“the best known of the folk poets of the Northeast.’’ Some of these are 
rhyming graces or rhyming toasts. Although some may be suspect, most 
are eidedibeilly authentic compositions by Gorman, who took the tradi- 
tional cante fables and adapted them to his purposes, one of which was 
self-advertisement. Several representative examples are analyzed. 


1710. Martin, Terence. ‘‘William Hill Brown’s Ira and Isabella,” pp. 
238-242. Brown’s posthumous novel (1807) is subtitled “A Novel 
Founded in Fiction” (not fact!). Its preface considers artistic creation 
in a new country without traditional materials for fiction. And the novel 
itself, with its reversal of The Power of Sympathy, seems a ‘‘gesture of 
comic defiance” which nonetheless verbally claims “genuine commitment 
to fiction as truth.” These and other features make Ira and Isabella in- 
teresting as a “‘novelistic sport.” 


1711. Morison, Samuel Eliot. “Essay Review: The Centenary of Pres- 
cott’s Death,” pp. 243-248. The common failing of two centennial 
books—William Hickling Prescott: A Memorial, ed. Howard F. Cline 
et al., and C. Harvey Gardiner, Prescott and His Publishers—is inadequate 
recognition of the heroism of Prescott’s achievement. Extracts from Ban- 
croft’s 1869 tribute and an editorial from the Boston Globe for January 
25, 1959, correct the deficiency. 

— John C. Broderick 


NEW REPUBLIC, CXL:21, May 25, 1959. 


1712. Kauffmann, Stanley. “ ‘Lady Chatterley’ at Last,” pp. 13-16. Pub- 
lication in the U.S. of the unexpurgated edition of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover raises anew the question of the relationship of censorship and art, 
as well as of the intrinsic literary quality of this particular work. Al- 
though the book is, indeed, censorable in light of current legal and extra- 
legal practice, the circumstances of its nature and of its author’s person-— 
ality reinforce the conviction that the only tenable position is one of re- 
jection of any and all types of censorship. Read from today’s vantage 
point the book lends definite impressions: Lawrence develops his thesis 
that civilization is destroying spirituality, not symbolically as has often 
been asserted, but with complete explicitness. Although the book has 
faults—technical defects, the curiously dated quality of its rebellion, the 
political timidity of the author, the inverted snobbism of the author—it 
surmounts these by virtue of the fervor of Lawrence’s central conviction. 
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, CXL:22, June 1, 1959. 


1713. Rogers, William D. ‘Ezra Pound and the Law,” pp. 20-21. 
Though Pound’s role vis-a-vis enemy Italy during the War was clearly rep- 
rehensible, it was less clearly treasonable. By American tradition criticism 
of one’s country, even though it lends comfort to an enemy, is short of 
treason; adherence to an enemy is, of course, treason. Insofar as Pound ad- 
hered to an alien power, it was probably more to a “‘special historic and 
perhaps synthetic Europe of literature.” 


, CXL:24, June 15, 1959. 


1714. Halliday, E. M. “The Ghost of Tom Paine,” pp. 15-17. The in- 
difference accorded the 150th anniversary year of Paine’s death is per- 
haps a reflection of the thoroughness with which conventional religionists 
have obscured his importance in the founding of our political institutions. 
Paine excited antagonism because of his effectiveness as a spokesman for 
deistic philosophy and because of his insistence that doctrinal religion 
based upon revelation and priestly authority is inherently anti-democratic. 
Paine’s recognition of the crucial relationship between religion and democ- 
racy assumes renewed pertinence today, when devout Americans tend to 
equate Christianity and democracy and when school children can no longer 
express allegiance to the flag without invoking the name of deity. 


, CXLI:6, 7, August 10, 1959. 


1715. Mahoney, Stephen. “A Filtered Man’s Thinking,” pp. 19-21. 
Frederic Wakeman’s The Hucksters, 1946, ushered in a new and popular 
genre, ad fiction, which thrives today but with an altered purpose and 
message. The hero of today’s ad novel, written mostly by those of the 
trade, abhors hucksterism and devotes himself to the suppression of the 
con men who infest what they consider an essentially noble profession. 
Examples: A Twist of Lemon, The Detroiters, The Hot Half Hour, The 
Admen, The Big Company Look, Expense Account, and The Insider. 

— Hubert W. Smith 


NEW WORLD WRITING, XV, June 1959. 


1716. Whittemore, Reed. “A Brief History of a Little Magazine and 
Other Matters,” pp. 78-95. Chief reason for the failure of Furioso was 
that ‘the audience was essentially a professional audience and . . . nobody 
seemed to be buying for the uncomplicated reason that he, personally, 
without reference to any material ends, just wanted to sit down and read 
it.” 


1717. Caldwell, Erskine. “How to Live like an Author,” pp. 152-158. 
The only way to write is to stay home and write. 


1718. Wagner, Geoffrey. “The Author and His Editor,” pp. 159-171. 
The excessive importance given to the editor in the American publishing 


industry is very damaging to the creation of first-rate fiction. 
— S. J. Sackett 
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POETRY, XCIII:2, November 1958. 


1719. Hart, Lawrence. “A Note on the Activists,” pp. 102-104. The 
Activist poets are unduly prolonging a fifty-year period of transition with 
their experiments with “imitation.” They ought rather to concentrate on 
“consolidation” and the defining of a usable tradition in poetry. 


1720. Moore, Rosalie. ‘The Beat and the Unbeat,” Pp: 104-107. By 
contrasting Jeanne McGahey’s Refusal for Heaven and Allen Ginsberg’s 
Howl, we may discover the basic difference between the Activist poet and 
the Beat poet: through skill and discipline, Miss McGahey creates excite- 
ment in the reader; in lacking both, Ginsberg merely shows the reader 
how excited he is. 


1721. Carruth, Hayden. “Four New Books” (review-article on A Crack- 
ling of Thorns, by John Hollander; Overland to the Islands, by Denise 
Levertov; In the Midnight Wood, by Cecil Hemley; and A Coney Island 
of the Mind, by Lawrence Ferlinghetti), pp. 107-116. Hollander has so 
skillfully learned the fashionable metaphysical idiom that he risks sacti- 
ficing his personal idiom. Miss Levertov, by contrast, is “personal, unaf- 
fected, mature,” and perhaps closer to the young French poets than to 
Williams or to Rexroth, who claims her. Hemley, no amateur, has not 
been lucky enough to find “structures of language and image” to support 
his “cry.” Ferlinghetti’s “slovenly” verse poses as street poetry, but 
breaks all the rules for good popular poetry, and its sham world was re- 
jected long ago. 


, XCIII:3, December 1958. 


1722. Wagoner, David. “The Thirty Years’ War’’ (review-article on 
Selected Poems 1928-1958, by Stanley Kunitz), pp. 174-178. This selec- 
tion ought to place Kunitz among the best after thirty years of neglect, the 
result, perhaps, of our fear of difficult poetry that sets up “crucial dis- 
turbances’” and of Kunitz’s distaste for free-association and “simply sing- 
ing.” Not merely memorable, poem after poem is “a model of what 
language taken to its end ieondl be.” 


1723. Kizer, Carolyn. ‘‘Nemerov: The Middle of the Journey” (review- 
article on Mirrors and Windows: Poems, by Howard Nemerov), pp. 
178-181. Nemerov’s faults are length, occasional “debris,” and occasional 
digression. His strengths are ‘unusual syntax firmly manipulated, artful 
punctuation, a texture clarified but never thin, an almost arrogant virtu- 
osity.” At his best he reminds one of Stevens, Kunitz, and Wilber. 


1724. Levine, Rosalind. ‘Six Young Poets” (review-article on After 
Lorca, by Jack Spicer; Gasoline, by Gregory Corso; The Broken Frieze, by 
Peter Everwine; and Poems, by Stephen Berg, Ronald Goodman, and 
Robert Mezey), pp. 182-187. The mood of After Lorca varies from the 
“fanciful” to the “‘macabre’’; its “emphasis is on surrealism.’’ Spicer’s 
three “letters to Lorca” seem sometimes “confused,” sometimes as if 
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Spicer is “having a little fun at the reader’s expense.’ Corso succeeds in 
relating ‘the mystic to the commonplace.” Everwine does better outside 
the traditional forms than in. Berg is “as much philosophical as lyric,” 
and he needs more room for his musings than he allows himself. Good- 
man’s ‘wayward idiom’ is not suited to one of his major themes, Ameri- 
can cultural history, but commands attention. Mezey’s lines are graced by 
“control,” “timing,” and ‘‘a careful observation of nature.” 


, XCIII:5, February 1959. 


1725. Moore, Marianne. “To Infuse Belief” (review-article on Gate to 
the Sea, by Bryher), p. 320. Of Bryher’s novels, which revive incidents 
in history “symbolic of the free spirit overpowered but unconquered,” 
this is ‘the most compactly vivid and expertly absorbing—a masterpiece.” 
In it “poetry has taken to prose.” 


1726. Kock, Kenneth. ‘Poetry as Prose’ (review-article on Alfred and 
Guinevere, by James Schuyler), pp. 321-323. Schuyler’s novel is not 
“poetic prose’; it is ‘‘prose as poetry really should be.” Although it is 
related to the prose of Gertrude Stein and the early Hemingway in its 
purity, clarity, and consciousness, it has ‘‘a humor and a music’”’ quite its 
own. 


1727. Carruth, Hayden. ‘ ‘And I shal clynken yow so mery a belle that 
I shal wakyn al this company’ (review-article on Justine, by Lawrence 
Durrell), pp. 323-325. Durrell’s novel is ‘‘composed in the best tradition 
of the as ove poem.” Its success might suggest to the modern poet 
the possibility of relaxing the tensions of poetry in order to suit poetry 
once again to the epic narrative. 


1728. Thompson, John. ‘The Function of Syntax’’ (review-article on 
Articulate Energy, by Donald Davie), pp. 325-328. According to Davie, 
modern poets and critics, who “gave up syntax,” sponsored a “willful 
lapse from grace” in discarding traditional grammar and logic. This as- 
sumption marks Davie’s book as “more polemical than explanatory.” 
Modern grammarians set aside old grammar because it did not give us 
“a knowledge of how the elements of our language really work,” so that 
although “the next great extension of our understanding of poetry . . . 
is going to come from such investigations,” Davie’s inquiry into the 
problem is “not enough.” We must delve into “the triple relation of 
speech, writing, and poetry,” and not into “the search for moral equiv- 
alents to syntax.” 


1729. O'Gorman, Ned. ‘Language and Vision” (review-article on Se- 
lected Poems and New, by José Garcia Villa; and Life of a Man, by Giu- 
seppe Ungaretti), pp. 329-332. Villa is a true poet with a great vision, 
but his language “twists and damages the vision.” Ungaretti, on the 
other hand, “has achieved the language of his vision.” Both are vision- 
ary poets “of the highest rank.” 
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1730. Kenner, Hugh. “Next Year's Words” (review-article on Seeing 
Is Believing, by Charles Tomlinson), pp. 335-340. With a didacticism 
that isn’t “preachy,” Tomlinson, England’s best, because most forward- 
moving, young poet, ‘has returned to Wordsworth’s job with instruments 
merealgag by Stevens, Pound, and Miss Moore, not to mention the Sym- 
olists.” The impasse unsolved by Wordsworth and subsequently ob- 
viated by the Symbolists was btween ‘‘what is in front of me and what 
goes on in my mind as I confront it.” Tomlinson asks of us the “discip- 
lined will to attend” to what we now can see for what it is. 


, XCIII:6, March 1959. 


1731. Hollander, John. ‘‘I. A. Richards As Poet’’ (rev.-art. on Goodbye 
Earth and Other Poems), pp. 392-395. A book of poems by Richards, 
“one of our wisest and best teachers,”’ is an event in itself, though five or 
so of the poems are impressive enough to overshadow the event. The 
better poems employ tight stanza-forms and rhyme-schemes. A “balance 
of the didactic and the analytic’ relates Richards at times to his pupil, 
Mr. Empson. Richards’s experimentalism, which leads him at times down 
“odd paths,” causes even the least of his poems to be more instructive 
than some successful poems of other contemporary poets. 


1732. Creeley, Robert. ‘‘ ‘Her Service Is Perfect Freedom’ ’’ (rev.-art. on 
The White Goddess and Five Pens in Hand, by Robert Graves; The Gol- 
den Ass, by Lucius Apuleius and The Twelve Caesars, by Gaius Suetonius 
Tranquillus, trans. Robert Graves; and The Poems of Robert Graves, cho- 
sen by himself), pp. 395-398. Graves’s translations have provided him bet- 
ter “occasions” for “‘self-support by writing’ than have his fiction and 
criticism, The White Goddess excepted. The White Goddess, a key work 
subtitled ‘A historical grammar of poetic myth” and concerning itself with 
the ‘‘matrilinear” muse of poetry, is the book to accompany his poems. In 
his poems Graves gracefully (unlike current “traditionalists” ) employs 
traditional verse forms in the faithful service of his Goddess. 


1733. Levine, Philip. “Three Poets’ (rev.-art. on Woman in Apartment, 
by Cynthia Pickard; Magellan, by Ann Stanford; and Western Reaches, 
by Leonard Nathan), pp. 399-401. Miss Pickard uses trivial subjects 
that remain trivial because of her dependence upon cliché and private 
associations, and because of her use of experimental grammar and punc- 
tuation. Magellan, by Miss Stanford, though “accomplished,” fails in 
parts to rise to the occasion of its subject; yet it is a “rewarding” and 
“readable” poem in that its subject is significant and its conclusion ‘‘gen- 
uinely moving.” Western Reaches, by Nathan, where not “confused and 
badly written,” gives evidence of a strong talent. 


1734. Justice, Donald. “The Unhappy Fate of the ‘Poetic’”’ (rev.-art. on 
Orpheus Descending, with Battle of Angels and Suddenly Last Summer, 
by Tennessee Williams), pp. 402-403. Orpheus, a revision of the early 
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Battle of Angels, is a key work based on Williams's central theme of 
“the ‘poetic’ . . . destroyed by the ‘real,’”’ in which love (or sex) is 
“the life-giving force.” This conflict between the poetic and the real, 
basic to Streetcar, appears in its simplest terms in Orpheus. Streetcar, 
because of its dramatic complexities and division of sympathies, is better 
drama than Orpheus. The tendency away from the simple presentation 
of Orpheus and toward and beyond the complexity and division of sym- 
— of Streetcar is seen in Suddenly Last Summer, one of Williams's 
atest and best plays. 


1735. Cutler, Bruce. “The Facts of Human Defeat’’ (rev.-art. on I/ Dram- 
ma Divino e il Dramma Umano nel Paradiso Perduto, by Elio Chinol; 
Milton’s Ontology, Cosmogony, and Physics, by Walter Clyde Curry; M7l- 
ton, by Rose Macaulay; and Heroic Knowledge: An Interpretation of Par- 
adise Regained and Samson Agonistes, by Arnold Stein), pp. 404-408. 
Chinol, in a “judicious” study of chosen dramatic problems in Paradise 
Lost attempts to clarify Milton’s handling of Satan and the temptation 
and Fall. He also comments that the Leavis-Eliot negative evaluation 
considered Milton’s style out of its historical and dramatic context, using 
modern standards applied retroactively. Curry’s book has “real value... 
despite its . . . erudition,” as when he argues down the idea that Milton 
was a pantheist; but in his preoccupation with the framework of Paradise 
Lost, he misses ‘‘the central problems’ of the poem, which are in the 
drama itself. Miss Macaulay's life of Milton is to the point, but her 
critical comments are ‘‘frequently very wrong.’’ Stein’s suggestive, rather 
than “methodical,” studies, though at times ‘shaky in . . . historical per- 
spective” and overly speculative, go a long way toward doing justice to 
Paradise Regained and toward promoting the view that Samson Agonistes 
is _— “most fully realized work.” Stein also helps to clarify Milton’s 
method. 


, XCIV:1, April 1959. 


1736. Dickey, James. “A Gold-Mine of Consciousness” (rev.-art. on 
Sheepfold Hill, by Conrad Aiken), pp. 41-44. Aiken is in search of “a 
realm of ‘timelessness,’ where all kinds of communication in depth are 
possible.” In his search he employs “figures, ‘personae, whose various 
approaches to the absolute might serve as dramatic projections of the 
uest for ultimate self-knowledge.” This realm of timelessness is some- 


times embodied is the symbol, as in his poem ‘The Crystal.” 


1737. Craig Alexander. ‘From Australia and New Zealand” (rev.-art. on 
The Penguin Book of Australian Verse, ed. John Thompson, Kenneth 
Slessor and R. G. Howarth; Poems 1949-57, by Allen Curnow; Since 
Then, by Denis Glover; and The Night Shift, by James K. Baxter, Charles 
Doyle, Louis Johnson and Kendrick Smithyman), pp. 44-54. Although 
The Penguin is “the finest anthology of Australian verse’ available, its 
“too many serious faults’ include the omission of the best of the younger 
poets. Curnow, still very much ‘‘a New Zealand poet’’ (in the region- 
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alist sense), is nevertheless moving gradually toward the kind of poetry 
that Allen Tate described as a “union of indigenous materials and for- 
eign influences.” Glover's long poem, “Toward Banks Peninsula,” is 
quite good, but his book is generally lacking in substance and his satire 
lacks “true bite.” In The Night Shift, Baxter, New Zealand’s “most out- 
standing younger figure,” is not at his best; Doyle shows “genuine feel- 
ing,” and achieves once or twice “real lyric simplicity and depth,” but 
uses too many “outworn terms and stock adjectives”; Johnson, who is 
no longer simply derivative, and Smithyman, who has gained in clarity, 


stand out. 


1738. Duncan, Robert. ‘‘Against Nature” (rev.-art. on The Sorrows ” 
Priapus, by Edward Dahlberg), Pp. 54-59. Dahlberg’s book, “a hard, 
conglomerate, tough outpouring of grievance,” illustrates an earlier ob- 
servation by D. H. Lawrence that in Dahlberg “the sympathetic heart 
was broken.” Dahlberg’s bitterness exceeds Artaud’s in that “Artaud is 
sick, Dahlberg is righteous.’’ Dahlberg’s theory that out of shame grows 
wisdom may be countered by Blake’s ‘Shame is Pride’s cloke.” Although 
the book is “brilliant and elaborate,’ Dahlberg’s disgust for the living 
is ‘“‘stultifying.” 


1739. Kenner, Hugh. ‘Nightclub Catullus” (rev.-art. on Gaius Valerius 
Catullus, The Complete Poetry, trans. with intro. by Frank O. Copley), 
pp. 62-65. Copley’s attempt to render Catullus in modern idiom is “a 
patchy success.” Sometimes we find pieces of “‘smart virtuosity,” some- 
times mere “smarty-pants paraphrase’’ which catches Catullus’s ‘‘free- 


wheeling ease” without his “whip-like concision.” 


XCIV:2, May 1959. 


1740. Garrigue, Jean. “ “Dark Is a Way and Light Is a Place’’’ (rev.- 
art. on The Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas), pp. 111-114. Thomas 
was, despite appearances, not a romantic in the usual sense. His interest 
was not in the selfhood of man, but in man’s divine animal aspect. 
“Heir to Rimbaud, Blake, Hopkins, the Bible,” Thomas “‘created a new 
language of vision” and ‘“‘put man back on one of his grandest stages, in 
the theatre of heaven and damnation.’’ He saw man “in his most universal 
aspects, vot as dense commuter, tool, and cypher.” 


1741. Lougée, David. ‘An Open Window” (rev.-art. on Dylan Thomas: 
Letters to Vernon Watkins, ed. with intro. by Vernon Watkins), pp. 114- 
117. The letters indicate a division between the man and the poet, the 
man being ‘‘almost entirely devoid of morbidity,” the poet being “‘pre- 
occupied with death and decay.” There is also indicated “an acute crit- 
ical sense’”’ that operates without any loss of a sense of “deep urgency.” 
All of these qualities in the poet are seen united in such works as Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Dog, Adventures in the Skin Trade, The Winter's 
Tale, In Country Sleep, and Under Milk Wood. 
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1742. Dickey, James. ‘Five Poets’ (rev.-art. on The Sum, by Alan Ste- 
= A Local Habitation, by Ellen Kay; A Book of Kinds, by Margaret 

ongue; Passage After Midnight, by William Pillin; and The Death of 
Venus, by Harold Witt), pp. 117-123. The poems of Stephens, Miss 
Tongue, and Pillin, in that order, show the most promise. Stephens’s 
_ are “not only good in detail,’ but good as total poems. Miss 

ongue comes close to Cummings, Miss Moore, and the Japanese poets 
in her ability to “reveal the things of her poems in their own fastidious 
and irrevocable immediacy.” Pillin’s best poems have a naturalness not 
seen in university-sponsored verse. Witt and Miss Kay show less pro- 
mise. Witt is “a decorative poet” in that he does not transmit “a sense 
of life, at its mose meaningful.” His poems resemble Weldon Kees’s 
“contrived and sardonic” poems. Miss Kay illustrates all the worst faults 
of the Wintersian approach. Her “painfully contrived arguments in 
rhyme substitute for genuine insight,” and her diction is unnatural. Her 
poems are “‘all ‘strategy’ and no passion.” 


1743. Neame, Alan. ‘London Chronicle 1” (rev.-art. on The Skylark and 
Other Poems, by Ralph Hodgson; and Collected Poems, by John Betje- 
man), pp. 124-127. These two phenomenal books shook the London 
poetry world this winter, Hodgson’s because of his age (born 1871, 
“long presumed dead”), and Betjeman’s because of its 40,000 copies 
sold in four months. Review copies of the aged Georgian poet, Hodgson, 
are “‘scarce.’’ Betjeman’s verse, of more interest, defies modern experi- 
mentalism. His “‘secret satirical weapon” is his old, heroic rhythm, which 
in itself exposes and comments upon (by contrast) his subject, which is 
“the bathos of the present.” This “Byron without cohorts and chariots” 
is aa presumably because of his content (women and architecture), 
and because of the appeal to the female reader of his observations (keen 
to the point of being “feminine’’). Another possible reason for his pop- 
ularity is his appeal to sundry English types on the grounds of his taste 
for “nostalgia.” What will America make of him? 


1744. Kenner, Hugh. “To Measure Is All We Know’ (rev.-art. on 
Paterson, Book Five, by William Carlos Williams; and I Wanted To 
Write a Poem, by William Carlos Williams, reported and ed. by Edith 
Heal), pp. 127-132. Paterson, Book Five is “a poem of vigorous sur- 
vivals” (the imagination having survived the body at the end of Pater- 
son, Book Four). Williams’s “living” evocations of visual things “‘en- 
dure in the verse actively,” and are “neither frozen nor arrested nor 
fabricated.” The often “naive” but “engaging” I Wanted To Write a 
Poem exposes a characteristic in Williams, an absence of “the urge to 
be effective” in writing poetry, which makes for a sense in the poetry 


that the words have “written themselves.” 
— Roger Murray 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS, XVI:1, Spring 1959. 


1745. Evans, Willa, and William Stone. ‘“Comus Agonistes?’ pp. 6-7. 
These two separate reviews of the Arne-Dalton arrangement of Milton’s 
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Comus, presented at Town Hall, New York, October 6, 1958, conclude 
that little of Milton remained in the performance. “Milton,” says Dr. 
Evans, “depended upon his collaborator Henry Lawes to span the words 
with just note and accent, not to destroy the metre nor to lift ideas out 
of context for repetition . . . as did . . . Dr. Arne.” Dr. Stone mentions 
the ‘‘distressing mixture of forms’’ caused by the combination of some 
drama, some narration, and some non-dramatic speaking of lines; and 
by the “violent contrast between the acting of Max Adrian [Comus and 


Thyrsis} and the operatic non-acting of the other members of the cast.” 
— Joan Webber 


THEATRE ARTS, XLIII:4, April 1959. 


1746. MacLeish, Archibald. ‘The Men Behind ‘J. B.,’”” pp. 61-62. What 
attracted the author to Job was the end of the Book of Job. And what 
excited him about the end was ‘‘something that is obviously there but 
is omitted from the Biblical account—Job’s action.” After losing every- 
thing, Job accepted his life again. Moreover, he started over without 
explanation for his previous sufferings, for God answered nothing, jus- 
tified nothing. The Book of Job is a Auman triumph; its answer is not 
a dogma but an act: Job’s picking = life again. And this is a myth 
for our time. Without the formal beliefs that supported our ancestors, we 
pick up our lives again after vast disasters and go on. 


, XLIII:6, June 1959. 


1747. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Why Novelists Go Wrong,” pp. 12-14. 
Distinguished novelists who write distinguished plays are sufficiently 
rare to suggest that there is some fundamental difference between the 
novelist and the playwright as creator. Because they persist in telling the 
reader that something happened and not representing its occurrence, nov- 
elists are often unsuccessful in the theater. “Imitation” or “representa- 
tion,” according to Aristotle, is the essence of the poet’s gift. What he 
meant was ‘‘presentation” as opposed to description or explanation. Thus 
he prescribed dramatic technique. The novelists often fail in play-writing 


because they will not or cannot fully “dramatize” their stories. 
— William E. Morris 


THOUGHT, XXXIV:132, Spring 1959. 
1748. Cancelled. 


1749. Sister Mary Gerard. “Eliot of the Circle and John of the Cross,” 
pp. 107-127. Analysis does not justify linking the thought in “Burnt 
Norton,” the first of Four Quartets, with that of Saint John of the Cross. 
Eliot adheres to the impersonal God of the —— the God of 
the Platonic circle. Saint John seeks the God of the Cross—for His own 
sake. Eliot’s mathematical image of the Wheel is found in Indian and 
Grecian literature. He searches for pattern, significance in life, to escape 
time and change and chaotic, meaningless movement. He proposes that 
man may attain union with timeless reality either by searching or by 
waiting for God’s action, the way up and the way down being identical. 


_ 
— 
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Eliot touches the depths where pagan awareness and Christian revelation 


meet. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


THRESHOLD, III:1, Spring 1959. 


1750. Klein, Rudolf. ‘London Letter,” pp. 24-27. Some critics of the 
London theater argue that it must deal with new themes to widen its 
audience appeal. It must do away with conventions and language geared 
for middle-class audiences. As a result, however, a faded situation from 
a middle-class setting is transferred to a working-class one without any 
improvement being derived from the move. Worse still, working-class 
themes do not bring in working-class audiences. The Theatre Workshop 
in London’s East End is designed to have popular appeal, yet it attracts 
a predominantly West-End audience, for whom the trip has inverted snob 
appeal: they come to see how the other half lives. Thus a working-class 
person attending Brendan Behan’s The Hostage in the East End would 


have felt out of place. 
— Michael J. O'Neill 


TIME AND TIDE, XL:20, May 16, 1959. 


1751. Meynell, Laurence. “The Wind on Wenlock Edge,” p. 570. Mey- 
nell gives an account of his belated discovery of A. E. Housman’s poetry 
in 1922. 


, XL:21, May 23, 1959. 


1752. Hutchins, Patricia. “Fifty Years of Ezra Pound,” pp. 599-600. 
A sketch-review. 


, XL:22, May 30, 1959. 


1753. Roberts, $. C. “Baker Street Cult,” pp. 628-629. The president 
of the London Sherlock Holmes Society surveys Conan Doyle’s story- 
writing ability, versatility, basic passions, and the genesis of Sherlock 
Holmes. 


, XL:24, June 13, 1959. 


1754. Leslie, Sir Shane. “A Bronté Relic,” pp. 683-684. Discovery of 
a presentation copy of “the Memoir of Rev. Benjamin Allen, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church in Philadelphia, by his mourning brother Thomas,” 
inscribed to the Rev. Wm. Carus Wilson, demands that ‘Readers must 
judge afresh between ‘Lowood School’ as described by Jane Eyre and the 
original as seen and recorded by an impartial and pious clergyman from 
the United States.” The book contains a journal by Benjamin Allen, in 
which is given an account of his visit to Cowan Bridge School with Wilson 


in 1828. 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


x 
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TRACE, No. 32, June-July 1959. 


1755. MacGregor-Hastie, Roy. “Waste Land in Russell Square,” pp. 
1-5. In a personal interview, T. S. Eliot discusses the inability of the 

t to earn a livelihood by writing poetry and the lack of suitable out- 
ets for poetry; however, “there is little or no worthwhile poetry written 
in England today.” The American West Coast poets seem “enthusiastic, 
if misguided young poets of considerable promise.” Unfortunately, they 
enjoy their label, ‘The Beat Generation,” as “their less-gifted contempor- 
aries in Britain seem to enjoy being styled ‘Angry Young Men.’”’ Eliot, 
when young, “never had time for hysterics in coffee bars.” The best 
means of existence for the poet is a job in which he is a mere cog in a 
large machine; the poet who is not beset by job demands upon his per- 
sonality receives “impressions of the workaday world, but in a fit state 
to write these impressions out of himself.” Reading one’s contemporaries 
is a waste of time: “A poet classically schooled and alive to the world... 
has no need of a secondhand stimulus.” 


1756. Drew, Fraser. “Langston Hughes and My Students,” pp. 22-25. 
Hughes’s cooperative kindness toward a student is recorded as well as 
his great versatility, which ranges from the “piano-thumping rhythm” 
of “The Weary Blues” to his compassionate and sensitive translations 
into English of the poems of Gabriela Mistral. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVI:989, July 1959. 


1757. Donoghue, Denis. “The Limitations of Robert Frost,” pp. 13-22. 
Frost can be placed between Clare and Wordsworth, beside George Her- 
bert (but without his sense of Christian values); he is limited by intel- 
lectual slackness sometimes disguised as disengagement, but he communi- 
cates through his feeling for the human condition. His poems are an 
attempt to speak to us, not a striving for formal poetic perfection. They 
might be regarded as an enactment of the theories in Kenneth Burke's 


Permanence and Change. 
— Charles A. Toase 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXV:4, Summer 1959. 
1758. Cancelled. 


1759. Fisher, Marvin. ‘James Joyce’s ‘Ecce Puer,’”” pp. 265-271. Joyce's 
brief poem ‘Ecce Puer’’ contains in microcosmic form his recurrent themes 
of birth and death. The poem begins with an expression of Joyce’s con- 
cept of the unconscious and cyclical development of existence, a concept 
based upon Jung and Vico, then proceeds to reflect the author’s concern 
with the state of martyrdom, and to establish a connection between the 
living and the dead. These themes are extended in the remainder of 
the poem. Two events vital to Joyce are also commemorated here, the 
birth of his grandson and the death of his father. - 


| | 
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1760. Stevick, Robert D. ‘Robinson and William James,” pp. 293-301. 
“The Man Against the Sky,” E. A. Robinson’s most significant poem, 
depends heavily upon the writing of William James. Robinson’s convic- 
tion that materialism was an unsatisfactory philosophy has parallels in 
James’s The Will to Believe, while the poet’s conviction that only faith in 
human immortality provided sufficient justification for existence finds 
its logical defense in James’s Human Immortality. Other of Robinson's 
basic ideas may be traced in James’s Psychology and The Varieties of 
Religious Experience. The knowledge of Robinson’s sources helps us see 
the poem as an assertion of the necessity for the religious spirit and faith 
in an afterlife. 


1761. Wilson, Kenneth G. “On Translating Homer,” pp. 309-318. 
This article, second of two comparing W. H. D. Rouse’s translation of 
the I/iad with that of Richmond Lattimore, focuses on the significance of 
the differences in the syntax and diction of the two translations. Rouse’s 
brisk syntax captures the flavor of the speech of real men, while Latti- 
more’s heroes sound like heroes. Where Rouse uses colloquial and even 
slangy diction, Lattimore prefers the standard and the direct. Rouse short- 
cuts, Lattimore frequently repeats; thus Lattimore achieves what Matthew 
Arnold called nobility. In short, Rouse succeeded in turning the Iliad 
into a modern novel, while Lattimore has made it a ‘noble’ epic, each 
translator believing he was giving the modern reader what he wanted. 
Lattimore’s intention and success is the better for us, although Rouse’s 
may be a more accurate measure of our world. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVIII:4, July 1959. 


1762. MacLean, Kenneth. ‘Window and Cross in Henry Adams’ Educa- 
tion,” pp. 332-344. In the Education various related imagistic patterns 
reveal the intimate movements or moments of Adams’s imagination or 
soul. Adams uses the window image both literally and figuratively in many 
contexts. He conceives of time as both real and imaginative (the latter 
being languid but punctuated by sudden shocks of knowledge burst- 
ing out of the imaginative process). He exploits the images of male (in- 
eptitude and scientific progress) and female (vitality associated with the 
center of values). Finally, aware of the doubleness of existence, he em- 
ploys the (hidden) image of the cross, ‘the psychological point where 
the two dreams cross, of pleasure and pain.” 


1763. “Letters in Canada: 1958,” pp. 345-392. In this annual survey 
Northrop Frye reports on the year’s poetry (with enthusiastic emphasis on 
James Reaney’s A Suit of Nettles), Claude Bissell on the novel, and 
several others on various other works and studies in English by Canadians. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIII:2, Spring 1959. 


1764. Hoffman, Charles G. “Joyce Cary and the Comic Mask,” pp. 135- 
142. In his novel trilogy—Herself Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim, and The 


| 
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Horse's Mouth—Cary treats in an individual manner the currently prev- 
alent broad fictional theme of the conflict between the individual and 
society, as well as the role of the artist in modern society. Sara Monday, 
first-person narrator and protagonist of the first novel, unwittingly re- 
veals herself in her relationship with Gulley Jimson, true artist protag- 
onist of the third novel, and one whose natural womanhood has been un- 
intimidated by the pressures of convention. The intuitive integrity which 
both display in their complementary roles constitutes a comically tragic 
commentary on artificial social values and strictures. The middle novel, 
through its narrator-protagonist, Tom Wilder, lends cohesion to the 
7 gives ‘‘a moral and historical perspective to the lives of Gulley 
...and Sara.” 


1765. Grebstein, Sheldon. ‘‘Sinclair Lewis and the Nobel Prize,’ pp. 
163-171. The award of the Nobel Prize to Lewis in 1930 constituted 
recognition of both the quality and significance of his work as well as 
of the importance of American culture and the literature which reflects 
it. Lewis's initial reaction to the award was apparently one of personal 
humility and pleasure in the tribute it implied to America, which he 
loved despite his castigation of aspects of its culture. While some Ameri- 
can critics viewed the award as a back-hand slap at their country, the 
more perceptive, along with European critics generally, recognized that 
Lewis had satirized universal rather than peculiarly American social de- 
fects. There is evidence that the ultimate impact of the award upon 
Lewis's personality and literary career was an unfortunate one; certainly 
his later production was inferior to that which won him the prize. 


1766. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘The Portrait of a Lady: Vis Inertiae,” 
pp. 177-190. Disparagement by Henry Adams of Henry James’s know- 
ledge of female character stems from Adams’s misunderstanding of the 
author’s intent in The Portrait of a Lady. Actually James is so far from 
affirming Isabel Archer as a ‘‘characteristic woman consistent with uni- 
versal female psychology” that his whole purpose is to project a ‘‘lady” 
who, under the compulsions of her deviate nature and the influences of 
Victorian society has abdicated her primitive femininity. In this char- 
acterization James is, in fact, projecting Adams’s own concept of the 
sexual inertia of modern women as set forth in The Education of Henry 
Adams. Indeed he may have been directly influenced by Adams in this 
matter. 


1767. Anderson, John Q. “Emerson on Texas and the Mexican War,” 
pp. 191-199. Emerson expressed disapproval of Texas annexation and of 
the Mexican War in Journal notations and through participation in pro- 
test movements, for him unwonted direct action. While he recognized 
the social value of the geographical extension of American democratic 
institutions, he deplored methods of achieving this end which he deemed 
morally wrong. However, with annexation a fait accompli, he wasted no 
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time lamenting the cost, but rather devoted himself to spreading a con- 


cept of national greatness based on individual self-reliance rm respect 


for human dignity. 


1768. Knox, George. “Michael Fury: Symbol Name in Joyce’s “The 
Dead,’” pp. 221-222. Joyce employs the name ‘Michael Fury” in his 
story with complex semantic implications to suggest the interaction of 


Biblical and Classical worlds. 


— Hubert Smith 
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